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Our  Pattern 


"We'll  try  to  be  like  him 


Our  Pattern 

By  Susan  M.  Kane 

We'll  try  to  be  like  him, 
In  our  little  world,  

To  honor  the  flag, 
Where'er  unfurled. 

To  speak  the  truth. 
To  be  fair  and  just; 

To  never  betray, 
Nor  cause  distrust. 

To  dare  and  to  do. 
When  a  thing  is  right: 

To  shirk  no  duty. 
However  slight, 

A  man  like  Lincoln, 

Whom  we  honor  to-day, 
Is  a  pattern  good 

For  us  all,  I  say. 

For  to  be  like  him 
When  we  are  small. 

Will  make  us  honored 
When  we've  grown  tall. 
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Abraham 


Thfi  Conning  Tower 

'       Abraham  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg 

(November  19.  1863) 
rpHE  cars  brought  him  from  Hanoveir  across  the 
\  ■*      sodden  hills; 
He  wore  a  hat  of  rusty  black;  he  stopped  at  Mr. 
Wills'. 

The  bugles  bleio  in  bricky  streets  as  in  July  they 
blew. 

But  many  tramped  the  roadway  then,  and  now 
"  were  only  few. 

And  photographs  were  takeiji,  and  the  speech  of 
Everett 

Resounded  in  its  opulence,  and  fallan  leaves  were 
loet. 

Beyond  the  road  to  Taneytown  the  feaices  all  were 
scattered: 

A7id  still  the  rotting  mules  around,  and  still  the 
meadows  tattered. 

I  was  a  woman  of  the  town.  I  stood  within  the 
crowd 

And  saw  his  ugly  height  arise;  his  tareble  was  not 
loud. 

I  tried  to  think  about  the  Flag,  and  liow  the  graves 

were  lined.  ... 
My  little  girl  kept  saying,  "Ma!"  andJ  kept  saying, 

"Mind!" 

Six  inches  under  chestnut  soil  my  skeleton  was 
near. 

I'd  worked  a  gun  for  Huntington,  I  was  a  can- 
noneer. 

I  tried  to  listen  to'  the  speech  with  ghoulish,  sad 
contortion.  ... 

Ah,  "We  have  come,"  the  tall  man.  said,  "to  dedi- 
cate a  portion."  ' 


Lincoln  at  Gettys mrg       "The  cars  brought  him  from 

Hanover  across 


Another  horror  under  mud,  in  mouldy  butter- 
nut, 

I  heard  the  words.  He  had  a  way  of  pausing  after 
"but." 

I  yelled  from  out  my  awful  bed,  my  bones  with 

worms  enraptured. 
"I  stopped  a  dozen  Spencer  balls,  and  still  I  was 

r^ot  captured!" 

And  oh,  we  two,  we  blue  and  gray,  by  war  so  sorely 
used; 

We'd  wrestled  tight.    A  Whitworth  bolt  came 

down,  and  we  were  fused. 
He  spoke  of  us,  though  we  could  not  rise  up  and 

line  the  street.  ... 
A  clavicle  for  apple  trees,  a  vertebra  for  wheat. 

And  so  Abe  Lincoln  broke  his  heart,  and  so  the 

people  heard— 
The  living  in  their  wool  and  lace,  the  ^ead  who 

never  stirred. 
His  months  were  oiily  seventeen  until  an  actor 

shot  him; 

And  he  became  a  hoary  myth.  But  no  one  has 
forgot  him. 

1  was  a  dog  of  Gettysburg,  i  trotted  near  the 
train 

And  nosed  among  the  ofiRcers,  who  kicked  me  to 
my  pain. 

A  man  came  by  ...  I  could  not  see.  I  howled, 

The  light  was  dim, 
But  when  I  brushed  against  his  legs,  I  liked  the 
smell  of  him.       MacKINLAY  KANTOR 


the  sodden  hills 


A  sergeant  I,  named  Ryerson,  the  Sixty-ninth 
P.  v.; 

I  died  beside  the  rocky  copse  a  quarter  after 
three. 

But  July  the  third  was  long  before,  and  so  was  all 
of  life— 

What  care  the  dead  for  Presidents?   I  thought 
about  my  wife. 


Keeler,  Ralph  Wells 


TO  ABRAHAM  LIITCOLN 


"Out  of  the  dinnning  years" 


To  Abraham 
Lincoln 


By  RALPH  WELLS  KEELER 
Out  of  the  mist  of  dimiBi*i« 
years, 

Fpee  from  clamor  of  friend 
and  foe, 
Hovering  over  forgotten  dead  1 
Who  rest  in  peace,  row  after 
row. 

The  voice  of  him  who  loved  all  ' 
men 

Still    echoes    through  eaeh 
passing  day 
To  challenge  hate  and  greed 
and  last. 

Till  love  shall  have  untram- 
meled  sway: — 

That  not  in  vain  cur  fathers'* 
died, 

And  not  in  vain  our  brothers 
bled. 

That  every  man  his  neighbor 
love 

So  peace  may  Mess  the  poo- 
ines  red. 


i  I 
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LIUCOLN 


"We  mst  not  forget  Lincoln" 


Lincoln 

By  Alice  A.  Keen 

We  must  not  forget  Lincoln, 
For  he  was  wise  and  good; 
In  the  midst  of  frightened,  heartsick 
men, 

Firm  as  a  rock  he  stood. 
And  in  a  world  of  blood  and  tears 

He  ever  kept  in  view, 
Through  wartime's  stress,  that  vision 
clear 

Of  what  he  felt  was  true. 

We  must  not  forget  Lincoln, 

For  he  was  nobly  brave, 
And  all  his  rugged  heart  was  set 

And  all  his  strength  he  gave 
To  keep  our  nation's  honor  bright. 

He  carried  out  his  plan 
By  laying  hold  on  that  great  truth — 

The  Brotherhood  of  Man. 


Normal  Instructor  Aj^d  Primary  Plana 
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TO  IIITCOLN 


Oh,  Lincoln,  liTaerator  of 
the  slave," 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  become  a  red  letter 
(lay  in  the  civic  calendar  of  saints. — Boston  Glohe. 

TO  LINCOLN 
Oh,  Lincoln,  liberator  of  the  slave. 
Of  Justice  and  of  Mercy  champion  knight. 
Who  rid  his  country  of  its  deadliest  blight 
And  then,  his  duty  done,  who  freely  gave 
His  very  life  for  those  he  sought  to  save 
"Who  gave  his  life  that  "Freedom's  holy  light" 
Might  shine  upon  the  black  as  well  as  white, 
A  million  souls  do  honor  to  thy  grave. 
Nay,  but  thou  art  not  dead,  for  every  state. 
Adoring  virtue,  everlasting  fame 
Bestows  on  thee,  and  what  men  most  adore 
In  other  men,  that  most  they  imitate. 
Though  proud  Decay  may  claim  man's  mortal  frame. 
The  soul,  the  deeds,  live  on  forevermore — Gerald  M.  Keith. 
RS^G-^  'V^s,  li>CA>>-  K^^^r 
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Kentucky 

{0)1  Its  Scsqui-cciitciiniai  Aniik'crsary) 


Orrin  L.  Keener 


heart  throbs ! 


'  un  ! 


Oh  Kentucky,  fair  Kentucl:y, 
Land  of  history  and  sunshine, 

storied  mystery  and  "moonshine," 
Land  of  Bkiegrass,  mountains,  knobs ; 
Beauty  land  of  snowy  dogwood, 

bursting  redbud,  mountain  laurel ; 
Glory  land  of  Boone  and  Finley, 

Harrod's  Fort,  Blue  Licks  .  .  . 
"Promised  land"  of  pioneering — 

lonely  log  home  in  a  clearing, 
Land  of  do-without  and  danger, 

ringing-axe  and  bright-barreled 
Land  of  independent  thinking, 

where  men  e'er  have  dared  to  differ ; 
Haven  of  all  selfmade  exiles 

questing  freedom — barring  none ; 
Tolerant  land  of  Christian  people — 

Catholic,  Wesleyan,  and  Baptist, 

Campbellite  and  Presbyterian — 

all  who  seek  the  Master's  way ; 
Land  of  circuit-riding  preachers, 

spirit-stirring  great  camp  meetings, 

where  the  roots  of  faith  grew  deep  and  strong 

into  the  human  clay ! 
Flome  of  Transylvania  College, 

bringing  light  across  the  mountains ; 
Lovely  land  of  Stephen  Foster, 

calling  forth  his  gift  of  song; 
Home  of  orators  and  statesmen — 

Henry  Clay,  Jeff  Davis,  Brandeis  ; 
Birthplace  of  the  greatest,  Lincoln — ■ 

nation-saviour,  righting  wrong! 
Land  of  handicrafts  and  ballads, 

"hot  elections,"  and  set-running; 

bluegrass  pastures,  sleek  fat  cattle,  '  , 

saddle  horses,  thoroughbred  ; 

rolling  fields  of  corn,  tobacco ; 

white-fenced  "show  farms,"  and  the  Derby; 

ever-changing  parorama — 

sameness  only  for  the  dead ! 
Home  of  earn-learn  school,  Berea, 

mingling  scholarship  with  labor; 
Seat  of  Asbury,  proud  college, 

sending  forth  her  Stanley  Jones ; 
Nursery  of  story  tellers:  '.  '■ 


James  Lane  Allen,  John  Fox,  Jr.; 
Studio  of  nature  lovers : 

Audubon,  and  lesser  knowns  ; 
Homes  thou  hast  of  pride  and  splendor, 

gleaming  pillars,  old  stone  fences ; 
Other  homes  of  modest  comfort, 

in  rich  valley,  on  plateau ; 
Homes  on  hillside   farms  a-nestling, 
livelihood  from  thin  slopes  wrestling, 
to  the  head  of  every  hollow, 
up  as  far  as  one  can  go. 
■  Land  of  trails  across  the  mountains, 
swaying  bridges  over  streams ; 
coves  where  life  is  spirit-killing, 
and  folk  seek  escape  in  dreams : 
dreams  of  other  worldly  heavens 

limned  by  preachers  shouting,  "Flell  .  .  .  ' 
dreams  of  far-off  fairy  cities 

filled  with  people  rieJt  and  well — 
filled  with  money,  books,  and  doctors, 
dentists,  nurses,  nine-month  schools, 
labor-saving  helps  for  women, 
l)retty  clothing,  lights  and  jewels! 
Travel'  land  of  winding  highways, 

broad  and  smooth  and  safe  and  fast ; 
also  muddy,  rutted  by-ways 

traveled  as  in  days  long  past ; 
Trustee  of  God's  master-pieces : 

Mammoth  Cave,  the  eighth  "world's  wonder' 
Palisades  of  Kaintuck  River, 
Falls  where  Cumberland's  waters  thunder ! 
Storehouse  state  of  coal  and  asphalt, 

timber,  limestone,  gas  and  oil; 
State  with  bleak  denuded  hillsides. 

barren  fields  robbed  of  their  soil ; 
Place  where  people  still  want  children ; 
Guardian  of  a  Nation's  gold ; 
Source  of  feud  and  snake-cult  stories 

which  grow  bigger  as  they're  told  ! 
Land  of  visiting  and  neighbors, 

where  life's  not  all  ivJilr  and  whia; 
Land  of  "What's  your  hurry,  brother? 

"You've  got  all  the  time  there  is!" 
Land  of  firesides  and  families, 

where  folk  help  and  share  and  give; 
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Land  of  la1)or  and  of  leisvu'e — 

time  to  think,  and  pray  and  live ! 

Rich  men  woo  thee,  fair  Kentucky ; 

poor  men  from  thy  hearth-fires  roam ; 

Rich  or  poor,  each  pulse  heats  faster 


when  they  hear  "Kentucky  Home" ! 
Fair  wert  thou  when  Boone  first  saw  thee; 
Fair  when  Stephen  Foster  loved  thee ; 
Fair  art  thou  today,  and,  please  God, 

ever  fairer  shalt  thou  be ! 


BOOKS 


"Weep  No  More    My  Lady",    A    book  about 
Kentucky,  by  Alvin  E.  Harlow,  453  pages 
$3.50,  Whitlesy  House. 

"Virginia  Is  A  State  of  Mind",  bv  Vir- 
ginia ]\Ioore,  338  pages,  $3.00,  Buttons 

Notice  of  these  two  delightful  books  is  very  ap- 
propriate for  an  issue  of  MOUNTAIN  LIFE  AND 
WORK  featuring  Folk  Ways  in  the  Southern 
Highlands,  for  they  are  brilliantly  written  narratives 
of  folk  ways  in  these  two  Southern  states  so  much 
celebrated  by  their  sons  and  daughters.  Each  is  writ- 
ten by  an  accomplished  author  who  is  a  native  of  the 
state  about  which  they  write.  Each  has  a  justifiable 
pride  in  their  native  commonwealth  yet  both  are  ob- 
jective enough  to  find  the  shortcomings.  Mr.  Har- 
low speaks  of  his  as  a  narrative  of  the  "pyrotechnics 
that  are  Kentucky."  Here  is  a  story  of  the  mountains 
with  their  one-time  feuds,  the  blue  grass  with  its 
race  tracks,  the  tobacco  land  with  its  share-cropping 
and  poverty,  historic  events  which  are  celebrated 
not  only  in  Kentucky  but  in  the  land  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  the  story  of  youth  and  folklore  and  handicraft 
and  the  war  era  in  which  Kentucky  stayed  in  the 
Union  though  furnishing  many  notable  leaders  and 
soldiers  for  the  Southern  cause.  Here  is  the  story  of 
Boone,  Clay,  the  Breckinridges,  General  Shelby, 
Zachary  Taylor  and  numerous  other  celebrities  with 
whom  Kentucky  has  written  history.  It  is  an  engag- 
ing narrative,  full  of  humor,  colorful  with  all  that 
Kentucky  means  from  the  days  of  Boone  and  Ken- 
ton to  those  of  "Happy"  Chandler. 

"No  state,"  says  the  author,  "has  so  cherished  its 
traditions — which,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  once  re- 
marked, are  the  anchors  of  our  democracy.  There 
is  something  rock  like,  something  British  about  this 
which  in  no  small  degree  is  characteristic  of  all  Ken- 


tucky. I  believe  it  has  more  original  memorials  of 
the  past  than  any  other  state  in  the  union.  The  itch 
to  tear  down,  rebuild,  replace  does  not  become  viru- 
lant  in  this  mellow  atmosphere".  In  closing  his  book 
he  says  "Even  if  I  were  to  multiply  the  volumes,  I 
would  still  fail  to  explain  the  Kentuckian,  to  show 
the  many  sides  of  the  character  of  "this  impulsive, 
sprightly  people  with  their  amazing  gusto  for  the 
ebulliant  things  of  life,  who  wrought  mightily  in 
public  affairs  loved  fiercely,  fought  common  ene- 
mies, and  each  other  gallantly — 'even  joyously — and 
died  bravely". 

Virginia  Moore  loves  her  Virginia  as  all  good  Vir- 
ginians do.  The  hero  of  her  tale  is  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  she  celebrates  him  in  many  ways  on  some 
ninety  different  pages.  In  him  she  finds  the  Virginia 
aristocrat  turned  philosopher  and  democrat,  but 
above  all  a  builder ;  the  builder  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Virginia  Bill  for  Religious  Free- 
dom, the  University  of  Virginia,  the  mother  of  all 
state  universities,  of  Monticello,  of  the  original  uni- 
versity buildings  which  were  by  high  authorities  pro- 
nounced the  most  beautiful  ever  constructed  for 
such  a  purpose ;  the  inventor  of  numerous  gadgets, 
a  lover  of  freedom,  and  all  in  all  the  philosophical 
father  of  American  democracy. 

But  Jefferson  is  not  only  the  maker  of  the  mind 
of  which  Virginia  is  a  state.  Every  noted  name  in 
the  historv  of  the  commonwealth  receives  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  as  well  as  do  numerous  others  of 
whom  those  living  outside  of  the  dominion  know 
little.  She  describes  the  topography  and  geography 
of  the  state,  its  colonial  life  and  every  other  inter- 
esting thing  for  which  its  sons  and  daughters  have 
celebrated  it  including  its  aristocracy.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  literature  alone  does  she  find  a  deficit  that 


^.         ^  S'OilX^T'ESiJ  "You»ll  not  rememlDer,  I  fear-- the  najne 

is  Lincoln" 

Tke  Forgotten  Man 


you'  LL  not  remember  me,  I  fear — the  name  is  Lincoln — 

A  common  man  from  Illinois,  uncouth  and  homely. 

The  times  were  not  so  good;  men's  minds  were  all  in  turmoil; 

And  so,  lacking  a  greater  soul  to  lead,  they  made  me  President. 

Myself  was  of  the  land  and  of  the  common  clay. 

Ignorant  of  statecraft,  ignorant  of  those  great  things  which  men  admire; 
The  little  that  I  offered  was  a  love  of  peace;  and,  sorrow 
Having  been  my  daily  fare,  a  sympathy  with  sorrow. 

It  was  not  ill  that  men  should  die  for  high  ideals. 
But  foul  that,  dying,  they  should  one  another  hate. 

So  WHAT  I  strove  to  do  in  simple,  fumbling  way 
Was  quench  the  hatred,  man  for  man  and  class  for  class. 

I  DID  not  say,  ''''This  man  is  friend  and  that  man  foe.'' 

I  did  not  seek  to  punish,  but  to  reconcile. 

My  thoughts  were  such  as  neighbors  understood — 

Not  complex,  innocent  of  sophistries. 

I  understood  that  God  was  God,  and  Justice  just; 

That  it  was  better  far  to  pay  an  honest  debt 

With  honest  toil  or  cash. 

To  me  it  seemed  the  righteous  thing  that  there  should  be 

No  North,  no  South,  no  Rich,  no  Poor,  but  only  men  and  women 

All  entitled  to  such  benefits  as  honor,  labor,  honesty  could  earn. 

Above  all  things  I  loved  this  land  where  I  was  born,  and  wished  it  well. 

Some  thought  me  a  buffoon,  ineptly  telling  some  crude  anecdote 

In  hour  of  crisis  to  ease  the  strain  and  bring  reluctant  smile. 

Not  apt  at  epithet  was  I.  I  called  no  shameful  names. 

I  did  not  stand  in  any  forum  to  incite  to  hatred. 

Set  class  to  hating  class,  hoping  thereby  to  win  applause 

And  gain  for  me  the  rancorous  ballots  of  such  men 

As  held  the  world  is  bettered,  not  by  tolerant  love  and  understanding. 
But  by  hate. 

You  may  recall  that  once  I  stood  upon  a  battlefield  and  spoke. 
I  fear  no  fragments  of  my  words  have  lived  to  be  remembered. 

A,  NATION  in  liberty  conceived  and  dedicated,''  so  I  said, 
"To  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  equal." 
And  then,  if  mem'ry  fails  me  not,  with  feeble  voice 
And  halting  style — words  which  might  not  be  amiss  today: 
"It  is  for  the  living  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work. 
To  the  great  task  remaining  here  before  us;  that  from  these  dead 
We  take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause,  and  so  resolve 
That  they  shall  not  have  died  in  vain.  But  that  this  nation,  under  God, 
Shall  a  new  birth  of  freedom  have. 
And  that  shall  never  vanish  from  the  earth 
Government  of  and  for  and  by  the  people  of  this  land." 


It  MAy  be  you  will  not  remember  me.  The  name  is  Lincoln 
The  Forgotten  Man. 


.  Cia 
/ 


(Clarence  Budington  Kelland  in  the  current  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping.    Reprinted  by  special  permission.) 
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360  HARPER'S 

ocean  with  her  burning.  For  us  the  En- 
terprise was  a  sick  ship,  and  we  were  too 
weak  in  carriers  to  risk  a  hot  pursuit  with 
the  Japs  beginning  to  pour  land-based 
planes  through  Rabaul  and  Bougainville. 
For  them,  they  had  lost  the  Ryujyo  and, 
more  important  still,  all  their  floating  air 
cover:  ninety-six  planes  shot  down  in  a 
genuine  disaster.  They  turned  back  dur- 
ing the  night;  when  Mangrum  and  his  men 
hit  them  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  they 


MAGAZINE 

were  all  going  north  and  west  and  our  out- 
post on  Guadalcanal  was  saved. 

But  it  was  like  the  heroine  of  an  old- 
fashioned  melodrama,  who  requires  saving 
anew  in  every  act.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  25th,  thirty-six  land-based  bombers 
gave  Henderson  Field  a  pounding;  that 
night  seven  Jap  destroyers  ran  in,  landed 
a  lot  of  men  at  Gape  Esperance,  and  came 
down  the  channel  to  shell  our  holdings. 
There  was  more  trouble  ahead. 


LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 
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COMMON  as  dirt  is  and  as  all-rewarding — 
That  gives  to  us  each  day  our  daily  bread — 
He  was  the  cabin  with  the  weathered  boarding, 
The  one  tall  tree  that  towered  overhead. 


He  was  the  horse  and  plow,  the  nearest  neighbor, 
Who  broke  the  wilderness  and  burned  the  weeds, 

His  sole  security — or  ours — the  labor 

By  which  a  man  grows  equal  to  his  needs. 


With  every  rail  he  cut,  he  cut  them  cleaner. 

He  split  his  kindling  carefuller  than  most. 
The  grain  against  him  made  his  judgments  keener. 

He  knew  men's  timber  like  a  fencing  post. 
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The  men  who  fought  him  only  made  him  stronger— 
He  got  his  wisdom  any  way  he  could. 

He  grew  as  others  did  but  did  it  longer. 
He  grew  the  way  a  tree  grows  in  a  wood. 


Worn  as  a  gully  that  the  freshets  follow, 

Faint  as  a  footprint  running  through  the  grass. 

He  was  the  deerlick  in  the  stony  hollow. 
Sunk  in  the  sumac  and  the  sassafras. 


Homely  as  mud  is  and  as  good  for  growing, 
As  rank  as  garlic  and  as  sharp  as  mint — 

He  was  the  smoke  that  showed  where  we  were  going, 
When  North  was  tinder  and  the  South  was  flint. 


Almighty  proud — although  he  seemed  so  humble- 
Yet  never  too  particular  of  pride. 

He  was  a  tired  old  horse,  too  wise  to  stumble 
Because  a  gadfly  stung  him  on  the  side. 


Smart  as  a  fox  he  was  and  twice  as  wary. 

He  was  the  man  whose  speeches  all  were  spare. 
His  words  were  as  the  wind  is  on  the  prairie, 

Eternal  and  intuitive  as  air. 


He  knew  that  Egypt-land  goes  on  forever — 
He  saw  the  Mississippi  River  run. 

The  miracle  was  all  in  the  endeavor: 

But  yet  the  seas  were  opened  one  by  one. 


His  faith  was  like  Jehovah's  pillar  rising, 
A  burning  cloud  of  fire  and  second  sight, 

As  plain  as  day — as  sudden  and  surprising — 
Yet  lonelier  and  sadder  than  the  night. 


He  was  our  conscience  and  our  brother's  keeper. 

He  was  the  servant  of  the  very  poor. 
He  was  tenacious  as  Virginia  creeper. 

He  was  a  hound  dog  that  was  slow  but  sure. 


He  was  the  future  as  our  sons  shall  be  it. 

He  was  the  splendor  we  did  not  expect. 
He  was  the  answer — had  he  lived  to  see  it — 

Born  of  the  ages  and  the  intellect. 


Lincoln;  A  Retrospect         "Now  that  the  winds  of  Peace 

have  blown  away  — 
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Lincoln :   A  Retrospect 

BY  HARRY  H.  KEMP 


Now  that  the  winds  of  Peace  have  blown  away 
The  battle  smoke  which  long  obscured  the  day, 
Now  that  all  wrath  is  as  a  tale  of  old 
And  hnman  flesh  is  minted  into  gold 
No  longer,  and  the  straggling  thunders  cease 
And  all  the  land  is  wrapt  in  busy  peace — 
There  towers  in  our  sight  this  man,  of  worth 
Above  the  selfish  kings  that  ruled  the  earth. 
He  did  not  yearn  for  hopeless  things,  nor  sigh 
For  purple  kingdoms  verging  on  the  sky, 
Nor  long  for  irised  landscapes  shimmering 
fair 

In  a  blown  bubble  of  inconstant  air. 

But  with  great  vision  of  the  years  to  be 

He  shaped  a  mighty  nation's  destiny 

And  gave  all  man  can  give — his  life  he  gave — 

To  weld  the  broken  state  and  free  the  slave. 


Gave  resolution  to  the  ruler's  pen; 
The  books  he  conned  beside  the  open  fire 
Made  strong  the  brain  which  battles  could  not 
tire ; 

The  law  courts  with  forensic  shift  and  strife 
The  ax  the  gaunt  youth  swung  in  dale  and  glen 
Prepared  him  for  that  tragedy,  his  life. 

He  never  held  his  ways  from  men  apart. 
Yet  kept  a  sanctuary  in  his  heart 
Whence  flowed  a  stream  of  love  and  hope,  to 
bless, 

Pure  as  a  clear  spring  in  a  wilderness. 
He  trusted  God — iDearing  the  weight  of  war- 
As  olden  captains  trusted  in  a  star. 
And  yet  he  was  not  all  the  stolid  oak : 
Full  well  could  he  the  foeman's  smile  provoke 
With  homely  proverb  or  a  timely  joke. 


Calm  and  serene  unto  the  end  he  past 
And  bravely  met  his  martyrdom  at  last.    .    .  . 
They  crossed  his  thin,  worn  hands  upon  his 
breast. 

God  gave  the  country  peace  and  Lincoln  rest ! 
Lawrence,  Kan. 
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"Great  Lines  from  Lincoln  Poetry" 


2  '^-9/ 

T  IS  a  literary  marvel  that  so  great  a 
character  as  Lincoln  should  have  such 
a   small   amount   of   poetry  written 


The  only  major  work  of  poetic 
is    Drinkwater's  memorable 


about  him. 
character 
drama. 

The  Poet's  Lincoln,  by  Osbom  H.  Old- 
royd;  The  Book  of  Lincoln,  by  Mary 
Wright  Davis,  and  Washington  and  Lincoln 
Poetry,  issued  by  the  Carnegie  Library 
School  Association,  are  the  chief  compila- 
tions. 

Upon  reading  through  repeatedly  a  col- 
lection of  this  poetry,  such  as  the  writer 
has  gathered,  one  is  impressed  with  great 
lines  that  rush  out  and  strike  one  in  the 
face  with  their  vigor,  their  beauty,  or  both. 

Often  they  may  be  used  to  provide  a 
characterization  more  apt  than  a  prose 
writer  or  speaker  could  possibly  draw. 
Herein  we  suggest  a  few  such  lines. 

Some  optimistic  humanists  declare  that 
there  are  hidden  heroic  qualities  in  all  of 
US,  that  but  await  an  occasion  powerful 
enough  to  call  them  forth. 

Vachel  Lindsay  evidently  had  that 
thought  in  mind  when  in  his  poem  called 
^'Lincoln,"  he  cries  out,  "Would  I  might 
Touse  the  Lincoln  in  you  all." 

Perhaps,  after  all,  a  great  part  of  the 
greatness  of  Lincoln  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
epitomized  so  many  of  the  noble  qualities 
of  the  common  man. 

W.  F.  Collins,  musing  by  the  Borglum 
statue  of  Lincoln  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  thought 
of  Lincoln  as, 

A  man  who  drew  his  strength  from  all. 

Because  of  all  a  part; 
He  led  with  wisdom,  for  he  knew 

The  common  heart. 

One  of  the  most  widely-known  phrases 
an  Lincoln  lore  is  found  in  Lowell's  The 
Martyr  Chief,  where  the  poet  calls  Lin- 
coln "the  First  American": 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  far-seeing  man, 

■Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  Amer- 
ican. 

Jane  L.  Hardy,  in  a  poem  too  little  noted, 
gives  us  this  powerful  insight: 

God  knew  the  man  his  sovereign  grace  had 
sealed ; 

God  touched  the  man,  and  Lincoln  stood  re- 
vealed. 


By  James  Brent  Kenna 

Pastor,  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

that,  m  spite  of  the  so-called  uncouthness 
of  Lincoln,  or  his  lack  of  manners,  he  had 
the  real  qualities  of  a  gentleman: 

A  nature,  modeled  on  a  higher  plan. 
Lord  of  himself,  an  inborn  gentleman. 

Berton  Braley  prefers  to  emphasize  such 
contrasting  qualities  as  ruggedness  and 
tenderness,  with  a  fine  courage  showing 
over  all: 

Stalwart  and  tender,  humorous  and  grave. 
By  fate  unmoved,  by  love  and  pity  swayed. 
Masterful,  whimsical— and  unafraid. 

Bliss  Carman  is  impressed  by  Lincoln's 
fidelity  to  ideals,  and  his  steady  determina- 
tion in  the  face  of  diflSculty.  In  "The  Man 
of  Peace"  he  says  that: 

Unswerved  through  stress  and  scant  success, 

Out  of  his  dreamful  youth 
He  kept  an  unperverted  faith 

In  the  almighty  truth. 

It  is  natural  that  we  should  find  around 
Lincoln  some  very  striking  figures  of  speech 
employed  in  an  effort  to  depict  the  man 
in  his  real  majesty. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  some  of  the 
most  striking  of  these  figures  should  come 
from  one  of  the  greatest  of  Lincoln  poets, 
namely,  Edwin  Markham.  The  most  strik- 
ing figure  from  Markham's  pen  comes  when 
he  is  speaking  of  "Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the 
People." 

The  last  four  lines  of  this  great  poem  are 
among  the  strongest  that  we  know.  They 
cannot  be  quoted  here,  but  may  be  readily 
found  by  anyone  interested.  Many  think 
that  the  sky  of  our  national  life  is  still 
"lonesome,"  and  that  no  one  since  Lincoln 
has  grown  quite  stalwart  enough  to  fill  it. 

Dunbar,  greatest  poet  of  the  American 
Negro,  in  his  poem  entitled  "Lincoln,"  pic- 
turing the  progress  of  the  struggle  for  lib- 
erty for  the  slaves,  shows  that  that  progress 
was  halting  and  hesitant,  because  no  great 
leader  stood  forth,  capable  of  using  war 
for  a  noble  purpose. 

Some  of  our  poets  have  caught  a  sense  of 
the  burden  that  crushed  him  down,  and 
have  sung  a  nation's  sympathy  for  Lincoln. 

Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson  shows  that 


....  up  the  slope, 

With  broken  gait,  and  hands  m  clench, 
A  toiler  came,  bereft  of  hope. 
And  sank  beside  him  on  the  bench. 

Morris  Longstreth,  visioning  the  love  in 
which  Lincoln  is  held  by  each  generation, 
cries  out: 

On  every  tongue  is  his  perpetuation. 
And  in  each  heart  he  has  a  resting  place. 

Doubtles:  he  has  that  place  in  every 
heart,  because,  as  was  shown  in  an  earlier 
quotation  from  W.  F.  Collins,  Lincoln  "drew 
his  strength  from  all  ...  for  he  knew 
the  common  heart." 

We  have  no  record  of  any  death  that 
caused  the  nation  the  grief  that  Lincoln's 
death  caused.  And  even  now,  such  a  poem 
as  Walt  Whitman's  "0  Captain!  My  Cap- 
tain!" brings  a  poignancy  mto  every  heart: 

Exult,  0  shores!    And  ring,  0  bells! 

But  I,  with  mournful  tread. 
Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead.* 

There  are  at  least  two  notable  statues  of 
Lincoln  ^hat  enter  into  any  study  of  hun. 
One,  the  Borglum  statue  in  Newark,  has 
been  referred  to  already.  The  other  is  the 
noble  figure  by  D.  C.  French  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  T.  McKay  has  written  on  a  "Ceno- 
taph of  Lincoln,"  in  which  these  lines  show 
how  utterly  men  feel  that  Lincoln  wiU  live 
on  and  on.f 

You  could  not  bury  him  altho'  you  slid 
Upon  his  clay  the  Cheops  Pyramid, 
Or  heaped  it  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain. 


Much  has  been  said  regarding  the  reli- 
gion of  Lincoln.  Doubtless  some  of  us, 
with  our  dull  apprehension,  have  ap- 
proached the  idea  that  a  man's  religion 
may  be  so  personal  as  to  be  represented 
adequately  by  no  church. 

One's  conviction  grows  that  real  religion 
is  more  truly  represented  by  the  simple  vir- 
tues of  everyday  life  than  by  all  the  pious 
professions  of  pompous  folks,  or  all  the 
vigorous  values  declared  to  reside  in  the 
creeds.  Judged  by  such  standards,  Lincoln 
fares  well.   

Listen  to  Samuel  V.  Cole,  therefore,  as 
he  says: 

There  are  those  called  great,  or  good,  by 
right, 

But  as  long  as  the  long  roll  is, 
IVot  many  the  names  with  the  double  light 
Of  greatness  and  goodness,  like  his. 

Or  hear  George  Henrv  Boker  declare 
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With  patient  purpose  undismayed  he  stood 
Steadfast  and  unafraid,  and  calmly  bore 
A  nation's  cross  to  a  new  Calvary. 

This  same  sacrificial  note  is  sounded  by 
William  L.  Stidger  in  his  poem  on  "There 
Was  Much  of  Christ  in  Lincoln." 

He  says: 

There  was  loneliness  and  sorrow. 
Suffering,  and  hurt,  and  pain, 

When  he  marched  beside  the  martyrs 
In  the  Knighthood  of  the  Slain. 

Every  school  boy  and  girl  in  America, 
with  normal  powers  of  appreciating  simple 
quahties  of  goodness  and_sincerity,  loves 
Lincoln.  That  love  is  expressed  in  many 
lines  from  Lincoln  poems. 

Joseph  Fulford  Folsom,  in  "The  Unfin- 
ished Work,"  describes  the  Borglum  statue. 
Thinking  of  the  hope  that  springs  in  the 
heart  of  discouraged  humanity,  he  sees 
workingmen  climbing  the  little  hill  to  the 
park,  to  gather  strength  for  the  day's  task. 
He  sees 


Sometunes  the  thought  of  Lmcoln's  con- 
tinued presence  comes  to  rouse  us  to  some 
great  need  of  today.  Such  a  case  is  that 
of  Vachel  Lindsay's  great  poem,  "Abraham 
Lmcoln  Walks  at  Midnight."  Lincoln  is 
represented  as  bemg  unable  to  sleep  in  the 
Sprmgfield  tomb  while  the  World  War  is 
ragmg.  Because  he  feels  the  nation's  need 
of  him  today,  the  poet  says: 

Yea,  when  the  sick  world  cries,  how  can  he 
sleep? 

Too  many  peasants  fight  they  know  not 
why. 

Too  many  homesteads  in  black  terror  weep.J: 
■Charles  Mumford  takes  this  thought  as 
the  title  of  his  poem,  "Lincoln  Still  Lives." 
He  challenges  the  arrows  of  death  to  do 
their  worst  to  mar  the  fame  of  our  national 
hero : 

O  death,  unerring  as  your  arrows  be. 
High  as  the  hills  your  hecatombs  of  slain. 

Against  this  Son  of  Immortality, 
O  shame-faced  Death,  you  sped  your  shaft 
in  vain. 

Writing  as  one  born  and  reared  in  the 
deep  South,  I  am  prepared  to  express  the 
opinion  that  the  South,  as  well  as  all  other 
sections  of  our  country,  will  join  with  Clin- 
ton Scollard,  gazing  "On  a  Bust  of  Lincoln," 
in  saying : 

When  bronze  is  but  as  ash  to  flame. 
And  marble  but  as  wind-blown  chaff. 

Still  shall  the  luster  of  his  name 
Stand  as  his  cenotaph. 


*Froni  "O  Captain  I  My  Captain  I"  from  "Leaves 
of  Grass."  by  Walt  Whitman.  Reprinted  with  per- 
mission of  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Inc. 
Publishers. 

tBy  permission  of  D.  Appleton — Century  Com- 
pany, Publishers. 

tBy  permission  of  Macmillan  Company. 


February  8,  1934 


Hick  Kenny 


Lindoln*  8  Birthday       "  I  wonder  if  Abe  Lincoln  lived  today* 


LiNCOLH 

LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY!  , 
I  wonder  if  Abe  Lincoln  lived^ 
today 

Would  he  shake  Roosevelt'* 
hand,  and  gently  say: 

"Keep  up  the  good  work,  son, 

you're  doing  fine. 
The  problems  that  you  face. 

are  much  like  mine. 
I,  loo,  saw  panic  sweep  my 

cherished  land, 
Harassed  by  fools  who  would 

not  understand ; 
My  bravest  men  condemned 

because  they  drank; 
My  people  starving  while  th« 

dollar  shrank! 
\  needed  help— America  cama 

thru— 

The  same  way  that  it's  coming | 

thru  for  you!" 
I  wonder  if   our  Roosevelt 
would  reply: 
'Twas  you  who  paved  im 
way  for  such  as  I." 

— Nick  Kenny. 


Kenny,  ^^ick 


TO  LINCOLN 


"Out  of  a  lowly  aabln" 


TO  LINCOLN 
Out  of  a  lowly  cabin, 

After  a  humble  start 
you  carved  your  name  forever 

Lfeep  m  your  country's  heart! 

Vision  and  love  of  freedom 
Burned m  your  stalwart  breast: 

%7J°'JT'    ^^"^  creatures. 
Strength  for  the  ones  oppressed! 

^'p'fj'JZ'*  't  birthday! 
You  ?r  *3S  sped, 

a  mighty  beacon. 
Lighting  the  road  ahead! 

Radio  sends  you  greetings. 

Greetings  to  one  held  dear- 
Somewhere,  we  know  they'll  find 
you 

Somehow,  we  know  you'll  hear! 
—NICK  KENNY. 


\^ny  ^  Wick 

To  Lincoln 

Out  of  a  lowly  cabin, 
After  a  humble  start, 

You  carved  your  name  forever 
Deep  in  your  country's  heart. 

Vision  and  love  of  freedom 

Burned  in  your  stalwart  breast; 

Love  for  your  fellow  mortals, 
Freedom  for  all  oppressed. 

Lincoln  —  it  is  your  birthday. 

E'en  though  your  day  has  sped, 
You  are  a  mighty  beacon 

Lighting  the  road  ahead. 

—Nick  Kenny,  in  N.  Y.  Daily  Mirror 


§  If  LINCOLN  came  b^ck  to  the  earth  today 

What  woul<f  his  feelings  be 
i  As  his  sad  eyes  gazed  — as  they  had  before- 
I'      On  a  world  lialf-slave,  half-free? 

I  The  familiar  picture  of  hate  and  strife 
=        Would  burden  his  soul  with  pain 
1  And  somehow  I  feel  that  to  bring  back  peace^,^ 
1        He  would  give  up  his  life  again.  r^^' 

%  For  this  is  the  thing  they  said  of  Abe. 
I        So  honest,  simple  and  great: 
I  "Although  his  heart  was  as  big  as  the  world 
^       There  was  no  room  in  it  for  hate." 


Kenny,  Uick 


TO  LBTCOLIT 


"Out  of  a  lowly  cabin" 


J)  ^^-•t>-<^ 
ES  FEBRUARY  12,  1946— 


PUBLICS 


We-VE  brought  him  back  from  o\^r  riier®- 
The  ''H«fO  of  Bataiff W        ^  ' 
Our  country  needs  a  leader 
;  ;  And,  'MacArtHur  is  tHa  man  1 

The  world  respec;ts  fhe  statiesmanship 

Of  gallanf,  fighting  'iMac"  , » 
The  Crimson  Tide  is  |ising4  *  — r 
;^Sy^  HeVthe  man  to  turri  itb^cjd^^ 

^Whfm«ver  crisis  threatens  /  W 
Our  baloved    S. A 
»  .^T.^^iA  Washington  or  Uncoln 
^^(S^M^W       wIt        Comes  along,  to  '«ay« 

the  nama  MacArthur  glow«! 
Th«  more  they  try  to  fear  ^m  dov^ 

The  more  mt  stalure  jrowi!        y  ;| 


10-Thu#s.May  17,1951  Chicago  Herald-Aaerican 


\ 


Ann  I^'ut ledge 


"It  was  an  April  morning  and  the  town 


Ann  Rtiftedge. 

It  was  an  April  mornihg,  and  the 
town 

Of  old  New  Salem  from  Its  routine 
burst 

To  watch  young  Lincoln  bring  his 
flatboat  down; 
The  wind  tossed  his  black  hair 
Above  the  swift  bright  Sangamon, 
and  there 
I  saw  him  first. 

Thence  to  my  father's  inn,  and  •While 
I  served 

At  table,  others  praised  his  strength 
and  skill. 

But  later  by  the  fireside,  his  gaze 
swerved 
Often,  it  seemed,  to  me; 
And  so  It  was  that  he  came  fre- 
quently 
And  went  at  will. 

Sometimes  a  tejft  book  In  his  hand 
he  bore 

And  taught  me  grammar,  while  the 

sunlight  shoved 
Rude  fingers  through  a  lacy  sycamore 

Above  us.   Present,  past, 
Of  the  old  verb,  to  love,  I  learned— 
and  last, 
"We  shall  have  loved." 

For  he  has  fl;ung  his  length  upoii  th^ 
mound 

Between  us,  with  his  face  against 
the  sod. 

And  stroked  with  tender  hands  the' 

senseless  ground, 
While  I  in  death  have  lain, 
Remote  from  mortal  tears  and  mortal 

pain 

That  calls  on  God. 

For  me,  the  brooding  sorrow  in  his 

eye; 

For  me,  the  lipa  more  patient  than 
of  old; 

For  me,  that  desolate  and  bitter  cry 

Ended  in  dreary  moan; 
"I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  her  alone 
In  storm  and  cold." 

You  had  his  guidance  in  the  midst  of 
strife. 

His  courage  and  his  wisdom,  high 
above 

Your  littleness.  At  length,  you  had 
his  life 

And  tUen  you  learned  his  worth 
Who  could  no  longer  serve  you,  being 
earth— 
I  had  his  love. 

You  give  him  honor  and  fair  words 

and  fame 
And  all  the  gauds  from  which  he 

sought  release; 
You  call  a  thousand  follies  by  his 

name, 

Bedeck  his  tomb,  and  bring 
Marble  and  bronze  and  stone  for 
offering— 
I  give  him  peace. 

KENT, 


Zerro,  Stephen 


LINCOLN 


"He  tumlsled  from  his  mother's  arms" 


LINCOLN 

He  tumbled  from  his  mother's  arms, 
Amid  the  wild  of  a  wilderness, 
There,  in  a  log  hut  built  by  sweat, 
And  rose  to  guide  his  country's  ship. 
Indeed,  the  climb  was  hard  and  rough, 
But  with  his  faith  and  dominant  will — 
He  pictured  himself  guiding  the  wheel. 
And  so  it  is  with  all  like  him. 

His  was  a  mastering  mind  and  knew 
His  chart  from  sea  to  sea,  and  when 
A  storm  was  high,  his  stand  was  firm. 
For  he  had  spent  long,  weary  hours. 
By  candlelight  or  fireplace, 
Reading  the  lives  of  great  men  ceased. 
Learning  the  history  of  his  great  land, 
How  countries  lived,  how  countries  bled, 
And  stored  in  mind  this  worthy  lore; 
Then  added  his  bit  of  philosophy, 
To  steer  us  on  the  rightful  course. 
Away  from  shores  of  wickedness. 

From  shallow  waters  where  havoc  lurked. 
To  where  the  sea  was  calm  and  clear. 
And  lo,  with  honesty,  truth. 
And  courtesy  cherished  by  multitudes, 
Touched,  our  hearts  with  all  he  did. 

His  was  an  ultra-sensitive  mind. 
And  like  a  poet,  knew  of  love. 
Felt  the  deepest  depth  of  pain, 
Knew  of  grief,  of  beauty  well, 
Knew  that  we  were  made  alike 
To  work  and  live — 
And  thus  he  set  a  people  free. 

But  then  this  world  of  greatfulness. 

Of  never-fading  deeds,  was  ceased 

By  his  untimely  death. 

A  rose  not  yet  in  fullest  bloom. 

But  which  has  touched  us  since  its  bud; 

A  tree  which  gave  us  healthful  fruit, 

And  which  had  years  to  bear  us  more. 

Was  crushed  to  earth  from  where  it  came, 

And  left  us  mute  with  bitter  tears. 

—STEVEN  KERRO. 


£il)be,  Lit  Sra2)ga- 


Immortal  Lincoln  as  Vtsioned  by  / 


BY  LE  GRANGE  KIBBE. 


ORDSWORTH'S  characterizalicu  . 
poetry  as  the  "spontaneous  over- 
flow of  powerful  feeling"  has  never 
I  been  more  fully  exemplified  than  in  the 
notable  poems  which  have  been  written 
about  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  the  Man;  Lincoln  the  Emanci- 
pator; Lincoln  the  Martyr,  has  inspired 
floods  of  oratory,  rivers  of  prosody.  No 
other  American,  possibly  no  other  man  ex- 
cept "the  Pilot  of  the  Galilean  Sea"  has 
been  so  eulogized,  so  loved. 
Why? 

Because  he  rose  from  obscurity  to  celeb- 
rity? No.  Other  men  have  done  the  same. 
Because  he  freed  slaves.  No.  Other  rulers 
have  done  the  same.  Because  he  suffered 
martyrdom.  No.  Other  men  have  done  the 
same. 

Lincoln  is  immortal  because  of  his  great 
love  of  humanity.  That  was  his  greatest 
characteristic.  It  expressed  itself  through 
.the  stress  and  opportunities  of  war — ^this 
overflowing  heartfu!  of  him,  wrung  and 
wrung,  till  more  thaL.  tonce  he  was  discov- 
ered on  his  knees  in  tears,  crying  to  God 
for  mercy  on  his  people.  To  me  this  is  the 
main  reason  why  he  has  inspired  more  and 
'better  poems  than  any  other  American. 
Add  to  this  his  integrity  and  kind  humor, 
his  clarity  of  thought,  sense  of  justice  and 
reverence  for  truth,  and  we  realize  that 
for  generations  to  come  his  greatness  will 
be  recognized,  emulated  and  sung. 

Lincoln's  name  ever  brings  "thoughts 
towering  high."  John  Vance  Cheney  gives 
a  striking  illustration  in  ,this: 

"A  lone  wind-beaten  hill-top  tree. 
His  that  pathetic  majesty." 

vVhile  another  affirms: 

"He  tore  new  channels  where  he  found  no 
way." 

William  CuUen  Bryant  epitomizes  Lin- 
coln's greatness  thus: 

"Oh,  slow  to  smite  and  swift  to  spare. 
Gentle  and  merciful  and  just!" 
These  few  excerpts  selected  from  among 
countless  other  selections  show  how  deeply 
^  incoln  impressed  himself  upon  our  great 
^oets. 

Little    that    is    absolutely    authentic  is 
known  of  Lincoln's  birth,   although  much 
has  been  written.    After  all,  the  physical 
being  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  real;  and  the 
poets,  almost  without  exception,  have  in- 
stinctively sung  figuratively  of  his  advent. 
"A  nation's  help  and  hope 
Are  sealed  within  that  horoscope," 
sang  Julia  Ward  Howe,  while  James  Russell 
Lowell  declared  that  nature  chose — 
"Sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
/With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new." 
"Lincoln,  the  eldest  brother  of  all,"  ten- 
[derly  claims  Percy  Mackaye.-and  adds: 
"At  his  nativity 

Want  stood  as  sponsor,  stark  Obscurity 
Was  midwife." 
Perhaps    Edwin    Markham    reached  the 
highest  note  of  all. 

"Laid  in  the  hollow  of  a  log, 
I  v'umblest  of  cradles,  save  that  other  one— 


'    The  manger  in  the  stall  at  Bethlehem," 
and  he  affirms  that  Evil  dreaded  Lincoln's 
coming,  and  sent  three  Fates  "to  darken 
,  that  low  door." 

It  is  well,  both  for  the  older  and  the 
younger  generation,  to  summarize  on  his 
natal  day,  Lincoln's  task  as  President.  The 
poet  assists  us. 

"Fling  forth  the  banner,  then, 

Recall  this  simple-hearted  Prince  of  Men 

Whose  vivid  intuition  knew 

The  upward-leading,  goal-assuring  clew 

Through   darkness  where   more  learned 
statesmen  grope," 
sings  one  whose  name  is  lost,  though  his 
inspiration  in  unforgotten. 
i    During  that  stressful  period  immediately 
preceding  the  shot  on  Sumter— 

"When  Freedom  slept,  she  dreamed  she 
died. 

And  waked,  all  pale  and  trembling    .  . 
Calling  on    .   .  . 

God  to   end   sedition.     He  scanned  the 

ranks  of  heaven 
And  there  espied  ..." 

Abraham  Lincoln! 

"A  more  than  Atlas-load  was  laid: 
He  stood  and  rose  with  it,  though  the 
Road  shot  suddenly  downward,'' 

says  Oppenheim. 

The  greatest  personal  poem,  it  is  said,  is 
Markham's  "Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  Peo- 
ple."   Here  is  part  of  it: 

"Up  from  log  cabin  to  Capitol, 
One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve — 
To  send  the    keen    ax   to   the   root  of 
I  wrong    .    .  . 

]    Pouring   his    splendid    strength  through 
every  blow, 
ne  conscience, pf  his  testing  every  stroke, 
t   To  make  uj  de^ed  the  measure  of  a  man. 
\  He  held  his  place— 

\Held  the  long   purpose   like   a  growing 
\  tree —  , 

Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not 
at  praise. 

And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went 
down 

As  'When  a    lordly    cedar,    green  with 
boughs, 

I  Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the 
I  hills, 

And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the 
sky." 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  cour- 
age it  took  to  sign  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation.   Lincoln — 
"Knew  what  Shakespeare  never  knew, 
What  Dante  never  dared  to  dream — 
That  man  is  one 
Beneath  the  sun. 

And  all  are  equal  before  God."  i 
'  --f^er  viewing  the  cast  of  Lincoln's  hand 
Edmund  C.  Stedman  wrote: 

"Through  its  living  semblance  passed 
The  thought  that  bade  a  race  be  free." 
After  that  fateful,  tremendous  deed,  cam 
"The  lone  agony 

Those  silent,  patient  lips  too  well  fore 
told," 

and  he  took  up  the  task  of  setting 
"The  stones  back  in  the  wall. 


Lest  the  divided  house  should  fall." 
How  little  Lincoln  cared  for  praise  or 
pelf,  how  much  he  cared  for  the  state,  is 
history.    His  pity  for  the  soldiers  is  also 
well  known,  and  Florence  Earle  Coates  de- 
scribes how  he  looked  to  a  wounded  youth, 
as  Lincoln  bended  over  his  couch: 
"I  seemed  to  know 
We  two  were  of  one  land; 
And  as  my  cheek  flushed  warm  with  young 
surprise, 

God's  pity  looked  on  me  from  Lincoln's 
sorrowing  eyes, 
And  though  I  saw  him  not  again, 
Some  memories  endure. 
And  I  am  glad  my  untaught  worship  knew 
His  the  divinest  face  I  ever  looked  into." 
Then  came  that  fatal  day — April  14,  1865! 
Probably  everyone  is  familiar  with  Walt 
Whitman's  "O  Captain!  My  Captain!"  with 
its  shocked  and  mournful  iteration: 
"But  I  with  silent  tread. 
Walk  the  spot  my  Captain  lies, 
•Fallen  cold  and  dead;"  — 

but  possibly  the  poem  he  wrote  less  than 
a  month  after  the  assassination,  "Hush'd  be 
the  Camps  Today,"  is  not  so  well  known. 
"But  sing  poet,  in  our  name: 
Sing  of  the  love  we  bore  him — ^because 
you,  dweller  in  camps,  know  it  truly. 
Sing,  to  the  lower'd  coffin  there; 
Sing,  with  the  shovel'd  clods  that  filled 

the  grave — a  verse. 
For  the  heavy  heart  of  soldiers." 
Wails  of  despair,  paeans  of  praise,  as- 
severations of  Lincoln's  deathlessness,  all 
poured  from  the  poets  of  the  time.  Tear- 
fully sings  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps: 
"The  angels  of  your  thoughts  are  climb- 
ing still 

The  shining  ladder  of  his  fame. 
And  have  not  even  reached  the  top,  nor 

never  will, 
While  this  low  life  pronounces  his  high 
name." 

One  other  of  many  is  John  B.  Gough's 
ribute: 

"He  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private 
end, 

He  gained  no  title,  and  he  lost  no  friend." 
Soon  after  Lincoln's  death,  Punch,  Lon- 
aon's  great  paper,  which  had  vilified  him 
for  years,  published  this  retraction: 
"Beside  this  corpse,  that  bears  the  wind- 
ing sheet 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear 
anew, 

Between  the  mourners  at  his  feet  and 
head. 

Say,  scurril-jester,  is  there  room  for  you? 
you? 

Yes,  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my 
sneer, 

To  lame  my  pencil,  and  confute  my  pen — 
To  make  me  own  this  kind  of  princes 
peer. 

This  rail-splitter  a  true  born  king  of  men." 
Some  one,  like  us,  recalled  earlier  years 
when  he  stood  before  a  steel  engraving  in 
the  sitting-room  and  was  told  whose  picture 


it  was  and  why  it  was  given  honorea  piace, 
when  he  wrote: 

"Safe  in  Fame's  gallery  through  all  the 
years. 

Our  dearest  picture  stands,  your  stead- 
fast face." 

Lincoln  is  one  to  study,  to  emulate.  In 
view  of  the  present  world-strife,  the  world- 
thought,  perhaps  the  following  lines  may 
have  their  place  on  his  glorious  bier: 

A  woman  thought  to  write  an  ode 
On  Lincoln  for  her  heart  o'erflowed 
At  thought  of  all  he'd  been  to  men 
Or  black  or  white;  or  now,  or  then. 
But  as  she  wrote,  her  watching  boys 
Asked:  "Did  his  birthday  bring  him  toys?" 


Of  bitter  poverty  she  told, 
Of  puncheon  floors  and  biting  cold, 
Then  softly  bade  them  go  and  play, 
While  she  her  message  wrote  for  aye. 
But  ere  she  wrote  another  line: 
"Say,  mother,  did  he  never  whine?" 

Once  more  she  laid  her  pen  aside. 
And  simply  told  how  hard  he  tried 
To  make  himself  a  man  of  worth. 
Nor  hindered  be  by  lowly  birth. 
She  spoke  of  gibes,  nor  once  forsaw: 
"He  oughter  hit  'em  on  the  jaw!" 

With  smiling  lips  but  tearful  glance. 

She  told  of  every  circumstance 

To  show  his  heart,  bred  from  the  soil, 

Bled  for  the  nation,  in  turmoil. 

How,  though  he  played  with  little  Tad, 

His  eyes  were  somber,  lips  were  sad. 

MucXmore  she  told,  then  sent  them  out 
To  run  and  play  with  joyous  shout. 
She  sadly  quelled  her  heart's  desire. 
And  threw  her  writing  in  the  fire. 
To  guide  her  sons  must  fill  her  days 
And  be  her  meed,  not  poet's  bays. 

But,  as  she  mused,  she  heard  a  word. 
That  made  her  heart  soar  like  a  bird; 
For,  underneath  the  window-sill. 
Her  boys  were  talking  Lincoln  still. 
"No  greater  man,"  said  one,  "than  he; 
Say,  brother,  let's  be  like  him— gee!" 


Kidney,  Charles  G. 


Lincoln 


"Why  make  so  much  of 

Lincoln's  poverty?" 


A  GREAT  character  is  a  continuous  source 
r\.  of  inspiration,  and  here  is  the  thought 
of  one  poet  about  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  are 
indebted  to  Charles  G.  Kidney,  209  Perry- 
Payne  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  this  verse, 
reprinted  irom'Whe  Calif ornian. 

LINCOLN 

Why  make  so  much  of  Lincoln's  poverty? 
Like  Christ,  this  man  had  bread  to  eat  we 

know  not  of; 
And  treasures  stored  where  moth  could  not 

corrupt. 

Nor  ever  thieves  break  through  and  steal. 

He  was  not  poor,  hut  rich  beyond  all  reck- 
oning— 
Inheritor  of  human  love. 
The  heir  of  Him  who  taught  the  world 
The  priceless  wage  of  sacrifice — 
The  gift  of  spending  self  in  human  benefac- 
tion. 


Kimball,  Harriet  McE'ven 


'Rest,  rest  for  him  whose 
noble  work  is  done; 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Rest,  rest  for  him  whose  noble  work  is  done ; 
For  him  who  led  us  gently  unaware 
Till  we  were  readier  to  do  and  dare 

For  Freedom,  and  her  hundred  fields  were  won. 

His  march  is  ended  where  liis  mai'ch  began : 
More  sweet  his  sleep  for  toil  and  sacrifice, 
And  that  rare  wisdom  whose  beginning  lies 

In  fear  of  God,  and  charity  for  man : 

And  sweetest  for  the  tender  faith  that  grew 
More  strong  in  trial,  and   through  doubt 

more  clear. 
Seeing  in  clouds  and  darkness  One  appear 
In  whose  dread  name  the  Nation's  sword  he 
drew. 

Rest,  rest  for  him  ;  and  rest  for  us  to-day 
Whose  sorrow  shook  the  land  from  east  to 
west, 

"When,  slain  by  Treason,  on  the  Nation's 
breast 

Her  martyr  breathed  his  steadfast  soul  away. 

0  fervent  heart !  O  cool  and  patient  head  ! 

0  shoulders  broad  to  bear  all  others'  blame  ! 

Mercy  disguised  herself  beneath  his  name. 
While  Justice  through  his  lips  like  Pity  plead. 

His  truth  could  snare  the  wiliest  of  the  earth ; 

His  wit  outweigh  the  ponderous  debate  ; 

By  sneers  unvcxed,  in  triumph  unelate, 
He  stood  our  chief  in  peace,  our  chief  in  worth. 

Behold,  O  kingdoms  of  the  world,  behold 
O  mighty  powers  beyond  the  swelling  wave. 
How  fast,  as  rain  on  his  untitled  grave. 

The  tears  of  millions  mingle  with  the  mould  ! 


Such  love  a  prince  might  crave,  such  homage 
seek ; 

The  people's  love  that  clothed  him  like  a 
king. 

The  grateful  trust  those  hands  were  swift  to 
bring 

Whose  broken  fetters  of  deliverance  speak. 

Four  years  ago  unknown  —  to-day  how  dear  ! 
Four  years  that  tried  him  with  a  century's 
strain  ; 

While  Treason  led  his  wretched  hosts  in  vain. 
And  turned  assassin  when  his  doom  was  near. 

Four  little  years  whose  space  a  thought  may 
span  ; 

A  niche  in  Time's  vast  hall  where  he  doth 
stand. 

To  win  applause  in  every  age  and  land, 
"The  noblest  work  of  God  —  an  Honest 
Man.  " 

Haeriet  McEwen  Kimball. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  May,  1865. 

Transcript. 


AN  INCIDENT    OF   FORT  WAGNER. 

Fort  Wagner  !  that  is  a  place  for  us 

To  remember  well,  my  lad  ! 
For  us,  who  were  under  the  guns,  and  knevr 

The  bloody  work  we  had. 

That  was  the  spot  where  our  gallant  Shaw 

Was  left  among  the  dead, 
"  Buried  under  his  niggers  ;  "  so 

The  foul-mouthed  traitors  said. 


I  should  not  speak  to  one  so  young. 

Perhaps,  as  I  do  to  you ; 
But  you  are  a  soldier's  son,  my  boy. 

And  you  know  what  soldiers  do. 

And  when  peace  comes  to  our  land  again, 
And  your  father  sits  in  his  home. 

You  will  hear  such  tales  of  war  as  this 
For  many  a  year  to  come. 

We  were  repulsed  from  the  Fort,  you  know. 

And  saw  our  heroes  fall. 
Till  the  dead  were  piled  in  bloody  heaps 

Under  the  frowning  wall. 

Yet  crushed  as  we  were,  and  beaten  back, 

Our  spirits  never  bowed  ; 
And  gallant  deeds  that  day  were  done 

To  make  a  soldier  proud. 

Brave  men  were  there,  for  their  country's  sake 

To  spend  their  latest  breath  ; 
But  the  bravest  wiis  one  who  gave  his  life 

And  his  body  after  death. 

No  greater  words  than  his  dying  ones 
Have  been  spoken  under  the  sun ; 

Not  even  his  who  brotight  the  news 
On  the  field  at  Ratisbon. 

I  was  pressing  up,  to  try  if  yet 

Our  men  might  take  the  place  ; 
And  my  feet  had  slipped  in  his  oozing  blood. 

Before  I  saw  his  face. 

His  face !  it  was  black  as  the  skies  o'erhead 
With  the  smoke  of  the  angry  guns  ; 

And  a  gash  in  his  bosom  showed  the  work 
Of  our  country's  traitor  sons. 

"  Your  pardon,  my  poor  boy  !  "  I  said 

"  I  did  not  see  you  here ; 
But  I  will  not  hurt  you  as  I  pass  ; 

I'll  have  a  care ;  no  fear !  " 

He  smiled  :  he  had  only  strength  to  say 
These  words,  and  that  was  all, — 

"  I'm  done  gone,  massa ;  step  on  me, 
And  you  can  scale  the  wall !  " 

Phoebe  Caet, 

N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


'February  twelfth  the  birthday  of..." 
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LINCOLN  1 

By  Stafford  King,  I 

Adjutant,  American  Legion  of  Minnesota.  1 
k.          ..   * 

i     FEBRUARY    TWELFTH    —  The 
birthday  of  Lincoln, 
The  Great  Emancipator, 
The  Great  Commoner, 
A  man  beloved  by  a  whole  nation 
Because  of  his  unselfishness.  i 
Because  of  his  high  honor  and  hil 
truth. 

A  man  whose  life  i  sevidence 
Of  free  and  equal  opportunity. 
Born  in  poverty  and  in  ignorance. 
He  lived  a  life  of  humble  endeavor 
And  wondrous  achievement, 
/    And  died  a  martyr  to  a  great  ideal. 
LINCOLN  WOULD  HAVE  LOVED 
THE  AMERICAN  LEGION. 
It  embodies  his  ideas  of  service, 
His  sacrifices  to  justice  and  to  right. 
In  his  memorial  address 
Over  the  green-kept  graves  of  those 
Who  fell  at  Gettsyburg 
He  said: 

"Let  U.S  here  highly  resolve, 
That  these  honored  dead, 
Shall  not  have  died  in  vain." 
That  we  here  take  increased  devo- 
tion 

To  that  cause  for  which  they  gave; 
The  last  full  measure  of  devotion,''' 


Zinnison,  S.  C. 


At  the  Lincoln  Memorial 


p  IustThinkin^ 

^  ,  by  Charles  S.Kinnison^ 


At  the  Lincoln  Memorial 

At  Lincoln's  memorial,  silent,  I  stood— 
In  tribute  to  him  who  has  done  so  much  good. 
Its  dignified  beautj',  its  great  rugged  grace, 
Reminded  me,  somehow,  of  Lincoln's  lined  face. 
Not  fancy,  but  simple— and  stately  and  fine- 
To  stand  through  the  years  as  a  national  shrine. 

To  all  who  have  seen  it,  it  stands  without  flaw. 
But  some,  tho,  might  frown  at  one  thing  that  I 
saw — 

Almost  in  the  shade  of  that  monument  there. 
Some  negroes  are  living— as  free  as  the  air! 
But  if  Lincoln  knows  what  I'm  telling  you  here- 
He's  probably  happy  they're  living  so  near. 

(©.  19S0,  Western  Newspaper  Union.) 


"At  Lincoln's  memorial  silent 
I  stood  -« 


The  Choice 

The  American  Spirit  Speaks: 
By  Rudyard  Kipling 


No  angel  led  our  Chieftain's  steps  aright; 
No  pilot  cloud  by  day,  no  flame  by  night; 
No  plague  nor  portent  spake  to  foe  or  friend; 
No  doubt  assailed  him,  faithful  to  the  end. 

Weaklings  there  were,  as  in  the  tribes  of  old, 

Who  craved  for  fleshpots,  worshipped  calves  of  gold, 

Murmured  that  right  would  harder  be  than  wrong, 

And  freedom's  narrow  road  so  steep  and  long; 

But  he  who  ne'er  on  Sinai's  summit  trod. 

Still  walked  the  highest  heights  and  spake  with  God; 

Saw  with  anointed  eyes  no  promised  land 

By  petty  bounds  or  pettier  cycles  spanned. 

Its  people  curbed  and  broken  to  the  ring, 

Packed  with  a  caste  and  saddled  with  a  King, — 

But  freedom's  heritage  and  training  school. 

Where  men  unruled  should  learn  to  wisely  rule, 

Till  sun  and  moon  should  see  at  Ajalon 

King's  heads  in  dust  and  freemen's  feet  thereon. 

His  work  well  done,  the  leader  stepped  aside, 
Spurning  a  crown  with  more  than  kingly  pride. 
Content  to  wear  the  higher  crovra  of  worth, 
While  time  endures.  First  Citizen  of  earth. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  how  Rudyard  Kipling,  an  Eng- 
sh  poet,  comments  on  our  entrance  into  the  World  War. 
here,  of  course,  the  issue  was  fundamentally  the  same 
3  it  was  in  the  days  of  Washington  or  Lincoln — the  cause 
freedom. 


T 


0  the  Judge  of  Right  and  Wrong 
With  Whom  fulfillment  lies 
Our  purpose  and  our  power  belong, 
Our  faith  and  sacrifice. 


Let  Freedom's  land  rejoice! 

Our  ancient  bonds  are  riven; 
Once  more  to  us  the  eternal  choice 
Of  good  or  ill  is  given. 

Not  at  a  little  cost. 

Hardly  by  prayers  or  tears. 
Shall  we  recover  the  road  we  lost 
In  the  drugged  and  doubting  years. 

But  after  the  fires  and  the  wrath. 

But  after  searching  and  pain, 
His  Mercy  opens  us  a  path, 
To  live  with  ourselves  again. 

In  the  Gates  of  Death  rejoice! 

We  see  and  hold  the  good — 
Bear  witness.  Earth,  we  have  made  our  choice 
For  Freedom's  brotherhood. 

Then  praise  the  Lord  Most  High 

Whose  Strength  hath  saved  us  whole. 
Who  bade  us  choose  that  the  Flesh  should  die 
And  not  the  living  Soul! 

Wash  ington 

By  James  Jeffrey  Roche  * 

The  first  .business  was  the  counting  of  the  electoral 
otes.  There  were  sixty-nine  of  them,  and  every  one  was 
or  George  Washington,  of  Virginia. 

OD  wills  no  man  a  slave.    The  man  most  meek, 
1^    Who  saw  Him  face  to  face  on  Horeb's  peak. 
Had  slain  a  tyrant  for  a  bondman's  wrong, 
Lnd  met  his  Lord  with  sinless  soul  and  strong. 
Jut  when,  years  after,  overfraught  with  care, 
lis  feet  once  trod  doubt's  pathway  to  despair, 
i^or  that  one  treason  lapse,  the  guiding  hand 
fhat  led  so  far  now  barred  the  promised  land. 
wioVoo  nn  man  a,  slave,  no  doubter  free; 
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'Tis  Splendid 

To  Live 
So  Grandly 


Margaret  E.  Sangster 


IS  splendid  to  live  so  grandly 
That,  long  after  you  are  gone. 
The  things  you  did  are  remembered. 
And  recounted  under  the  sun; 
To  live  so  bravely  and  purely. 
That  a  nation  stops  on  its  way. 
And  once  a  year,  with  banner  and  drum. 
Keeps  the  thoughts  of  your  natal  day. 

'Tis  splendid  to  have  a  record, 

So  white  and  free  from  stain 

That's  held  to  the  light,  it  shows  no  blot. 

Though  tested  and  tried  again; 

That  age  to  age  forever 

Repeats  its  story  of  love. 

And  your  birthday  lives  in  a  nation's  heart, 

All  other  days  above. 

And  this  is  Washington's  glory, 

A  steadfast  soul  and  true, 

Who  stood  for  his  country's  honor 

When  his  country's  days  were  few. 

And  now,  when  its  days  are  many, 

And  its  flag  of  stars  is  flung 

To  the  breeze  in  defiant  challenge,  t 

His  name  is  on  every  tongue. 

Yes,  it's  splendid  to  live  so  bravely. 

To  be  so  great  and  strong. 

That  your  memory  is  ever  a  tocsin 

To  rally  the  foes  of  the  wrong; 

To  live  so  proudly  and  purely 

That  your  people  pause  in  their  way. 

And  year  by  year,  with  banner  and  drum, 


Kirty,  Inez  Barkley 


Aljraham  Lincoln         "fe  come  to  "but  remember.  We 

could  tring" 


Abraham  Lincoln 

We  come  but  to  remember.  We  could 


No  fresh,  untarnished  laurels  to  a 
name 

Already  lifted  to  a  shining  fame 
No  note  of  glory  has  been  left  to  sing 
We  bring  our  own  sad  hearts  for  com- 
forting; 

Seinsh,  distrusting,  sick  of  war  and 
shame, 

The  warmth  of  his  great  tenderness  we 
claim, 

A  moment  to  his  pitying  hands  we  cling. 
How  childishly  we  seek  to  penetrate 
The  darkly  folded  secret  of  his  power 
Search  all  his  deeds  and  words  and 
thoughts  to  find 
The  hidden  attributes  that  made  him 
great. 

While  clear  before  us  like  an  open 
flower 

The  simple  answer  lies;  That  he 
was  kind. 


bring 


INEZ  BARCLAY  KIRBY, 


Kir by,  Inez  Barclay 


FOR  LINCOLN 


"Hov;  hardily  you  ";ore  the 
galling  yoke" 


'  For  Lincoln 

How  hardily  you  wore  the  galling 
ybke 

Of  thwarted  childhood.  Like  a  sap^ 
ling  oak, 

Chance  sown,  on  rocky  soil  where 

storms  prevail. 
Battered,  but  not  defeated  by  the 

gale, 

'To  what  a  gnarled  and  stalwart 

height  you  grew; 
J  With  what  a  thirst  your  eager  sineu>$ 

i  drew 

Their  hard-won  sustenance.  Hon 

strong  and  tall 
At  last  you  stood  and  towered  over 

all 

The  lesser  trees.  Oh,  what  a  tender 
shade 

For  timid,  overburdened  lives  you 
made. 

Not  age,  not  thunderbolt  nor  weighi 
of  snow. 

But  treachery  the  thrust  that  laid 
you  low. 

We  weep,  remembering.    Tears  flU 

many  an  eye 
That  never  saw  your  form  against 
the  sky. 

For  in  your  fall,  oh,  brave,  beloved 
oak, 

'he  stricken  heart  of  a  great  people 
broke, 

And  sorrow  surges  in  the  hearts  of 
men 

For  glory  that  will  never  come  again. 

^  INEZ  BARCLAY  KIRBY. 

.  <-  '  '     '    V  ■ 


Zirby,  Inez  Barelasr     LIHCOLN  MEDS  NOT  OUR  PBAISS     "A  great  man  needs  no 

tri^te  gift  or  prai 


Lincoln  Needs  Not  Our 
Praise 

A  ffreat  man  needs  no  tribute,  gift  or 
praise. 

He  rises  like  a  crag  beside  the  sea. 
At  whose  unheeding  feet  the  ripple  lays 
Its  offerings  of  driftwood  ceaselessly. 
Lincoln   needs   not  our  praise.  The 
lengthening  years 
Add  to  his  brightness  till  he  stands 
revealed 

In  all  the  grandeur  which  the  hate  and 
sneers 

That  were  his  lot  in  life  had  half 
concealed. 

He  needs  us  not.    And  yet  we  come, 
confessed 

Of  our  own  need  of  him— that  we  may 


Quickened  in  spirit,  lifted  up  and  blessed 

In  contemplation  of  sublimity, 
As  waves  that  gather  round  a  prcmonm 
tory 

And  briefly  bear  the  image  of  its  fflory. 


be 


INEZ  BARCLAY  KIRBY.  1^ 


IHOUGHTS  POR  LIUOOLN' 3  BIR!IHDAY      "Dark  in  the  mountain 

lies  the  veil  of  ni^t" 


Thoughts  for  Lincoln's  Birthday 

Dark  on  the  mountain  lies  the  veil  of  night 
Until  the  moon  rides  free  above  the 

clouds 

To  strip  from  granite  peaks  the  shadowy 
shrouds 

And  wreathe  them  with  an  outer-worldly 

light. 

So  Lincoln's  glory  brightens.  Years  with' 

draw 

All  envious  mists  that  would  obscure  his 
fame; 

A  clearer  radiance  gathers  round  his 

name 

Till  his  true  stature  is  discerned  with  awe. 

Yet,  while  he  lived,  he  never  sought  to  b# 
Exalted  as  a  king,  enthroned  apart. 
Humblest   of  men,   compassionate  of 
heart, 

Sharing  the  worn  cloak  of  humanity. 
He  bound  with  tender  hands  the  wounded 
state, 

But  claimed  no  attributes  that  men  call 
great.      INEZ  BARCLAY  KIRBY. 


/ 


A  Thought  on  Lincoln's 
Birthday 

Lookmc)  with  adoration  from  afar, 
Lincohi,  your   nation  turns   to  you 
again 

And  sees  you  as  a  great,  ascending  star 
Forever  brightening  in  the  hearts  of 
men. 

How  strange  and  sad  that  fame  must 
often  wait 
On  the  appraisal  of  succeeding  years. 
That  shoutings  and  hosannas  fall  too 
late 

Upon  a  martyr's  cold,  unheeding  ears. 

How  sad   and   strange   that  in  your 
troubled  life 
So  few  discerned  your  stature,  knew 
your  power: 
That,  blinded  by  the  angry  dust  of  strife. 
Many  forsook  you  in  a  desperate  hour. 

Many  forsook  you.  Whom  do  we  forsake? 
What  voice  of  wisdom  do  our  clamors 
drown? 

Do  we,  today,  cause  some  great  heart 
to  break 

That  years  will  lift  to  glory  and  re- 
nown? 

Inez  Barclay  Kirby. 


Kiser,  S.  1. 


Abraham  Lincoln 


"it  may  "be  some  other  in  his  place,' 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 


It  rria.y  be  that  some  other  In  his  place 
Might  have  accomplished  all  he  did  or 

more:  \ 
Some  other  might  with  all  his  strength 

and  grace 

Have  borne  the  mighty  cares  he  brave- 
ly bore. 

Perhaps  if  chance  had  doomed  him  to  re- 
main 

In  deep  obscurity  through  all  his  days 
Borne  other  might  have  had  the  heart  to 
gain 

_  A  nation's  gratitude,  a  people's  praise. 


It  may  be  that  some  wiser  man  than  he 
Was  left  uncalled  while  Lincoln  rose 
to  lead.. 

Some  other  may  have  had  the  wish  to  be 
The  glorious  doer  of  the  splendid  deed. 

But  Lincoln  faced  the  danger,  bor«  the 

care. 

Nor  was  it  chance  that  raised  him  to 
his  height; 
Because  his  heart  was  dauntless  he  was 

there 

And  ready,  when  the  moment  came,  to 
emite.  — S.  El.  Kiser. 


Eiser.  S.  E. 


Tlie  Great  American 


"He  had  the  strength  — 


The  Great  American 


By  S.  E.  RISER. 

Why  should  there  not  he  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  jus- 
tice of  the  peoplef — From  Lincoln's  First  Inaugural  Address 

HE  had  the  strength  to  scorn  their  counsel  who 
Professed  a  higher  wisdom  than  his  own; 
Called  for  the  mighty  task  he  had  to  do, 

His  energies  were  turned  to  that  alone ! 
He  was  not  coaxed  by  those  who,  looking  wise, 

Attempted  to  dissuade  him  with  soft  pleas ; 
He  had  no  heart  for  selfish  enterprise. 
And  sought  no  path  that  merely  promised  ease. 

HE  wisely  looked  for  wisdom  at  its  source, 
And  did  not  turn  in  fearful  awe  to  those 
Who,  self-appointed,  tried  to  map  his  course; 

His  faith  remained  with  them  f roni  whom  he  rose ! 
jWith  patient  strength  he  held  their  hopes  in  trust. 

Nor  let  himself  be  swayed  by  pompous  knaves. 
Who,  glibly  mouthing  "Justice,"  were  unjust, 
And  willing  to  befoul  the  Fathers'  graves. 


HIS  country  first !    No  far-away 
And  dim  ideal  claimed  his  thought; 
He  saw  what  was,  and  did  not  sway, 
By  glowing  fancies  lightly  caught; 
Through  hard  conditions  of  the  day 
He  hammered  to  the  end  he  sought. 

THE  tempters  did  not  fail  to  try 
To  cheat  him  of  his  deathless  fame ; 
He  heard  the  foolish  hue-and-cry. 

But  marked  the  quarter  whence  it  came; 
His  purpose  was  not  hindered  by 
The  cadence  of  a  pretty  name. 

HIS  country  first,  secure  and  free. 
Sufficient  in  its  hard-won  right! 
And  for  its  lone  sublimity 

He  faced  contempt  and  challenged  spite; 
He  saw  where  others  could  not  see. 
Through  darkened  years  he  bore  the  light. 


Kiser,  S.  E. 


"KB  ZHEW  .LIliCOLN" 


"He  never  traveled  far  "beyonds 
the  limits  of  his  state" 


"He  Knew  I.iiicolu." 

He  never  traveled  far  beyond  the  limits  o 
his  state; 

He's  not  a  man  who  seems  to  have  a  single 

splendid  trait; 
He  never  did  a  thing  to  gain  the  envy  of 

the  proud 

Or  make  himself  for  half  a  day  the  hero  of 
the  crowd;  ' 

If  worthiness  was  ever  his  he  lost  it  long 
ago — 

He  wishes  us  to  understand  that  he  knew 
Lincoln,  though. 

The  farm  his  father  left  to  him  away  down- 
state  somewhere 

Long  since  passed  into  other  hands  and 
strangers  labor  there; 


He  never  held  a  public  trust;  his  poor  old 

wife,  they  say, 
To  raise  their  children  was  compelled  to 

work  her  life  away; 
He  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  and  is  content 

to  have  it  so. 
He'd  walk  a  mile  to  let  you  know  that  he 

knew  Lincoln,  though. 

;  It  would  be  vain  to  try  to  shame  him  for  his  j 
worthlessness,  | 

The  lack  of  other  men's  respect  has  brought  ■ 
him  no  distress; 

A  pipe  to  smoke,  a  quid  to  chew  and  he 
cares  not  at  all 

How  right  may  flourish  or  where  wrong  In 
sliminess  may  crawl; 

His  single  boast  Is  that  he  "knew  Abe  Lin- 
coln well,"  although 

He's  doubtless  "one  of  Lincoln's  friends" 
whom  Lincoln  did  not  know. 


Kiser,  S.  E 


How  Would  He  Answer  them 


"Cf  he  were  living  now 


HOW  WOULD  HE  ANSWER  THEM? 


IF  he  were  living  now 

What  answer  would  he  give 
To  those  who  tell  us  how 

We  must  consent  to  live? 
Would  Lincoln  stand  in  awe 

Of  narrow  littleness 
That  tries  to  fix  by  law 

The  thoughts  we  may  possess? 


IF  he  were  here  today 

^    What  would  he  think  of  those 

Who  seek  to  bar  the 'way 

Where  hopeful  progress  goes? 
How  would  he  answer  men 

Who  scorn  the  way  he  sought, 
\nd  howl  with  anger  when 

A  scholar  speaks  his  thought? 


MORE  TRUTH  THAN  POETRY 


HOW,  if  he  still  were  here. 
Would  he  regard  their  speech 
Who  ask  us  to  revere 

The  sophistries  they  preach? 
What  wouW  his  answer  be 
If  bigots,  grim  and  dry, 
Mapped  out  the  course  that  he 
Must  take  to  reach  the  skyj 


HAT  would  he  say  of  those 
Who  rouse  religious  hate 
And  come  to  angry  blows 

Within  the  halls  of  state? 
Would  doubt  assail  his  mind 
And  cause  him  to  agree 
With  those  who  wish  to  bind 
The  hands  of  Liberty! 


I 


By  S,  E.  EISER  | 


Kiser,  S,  S,  A  Picture  of  Lincoln  "He  saw  men  strive  in 

selfish  ways" 


^  picture  of  i^tncoln 

 Rv   S.   E.   KTSER  — 

I^E  saw  men  strive  in  selfish  ways 

To  win  a  moment's  foolish  praise; 
He  heard  a  thoughtless  crowd's  applause 
For  men  who  watched  with  jealous  eyes, 
And  made  convenience  a  cause. 
Too  brave,  too  honest,  and  too  wise 
To  court  approval  that  was  wrong, 
He  bore  their  condemnation  long 
Who  lacked  his  faith,  or  would  not  see 
The  wisdom  of  the  course  he  chose ; 
With  God-like  patience  he  could  be 
Forbearing  with  his  erring  foes. 

p|E  saw  with  vision  true  and  clear,  and 

Quenching  doubt  and  crushing  fear, 
He  moved  ahead  with  steady  stride, 
Deaf  to  the  pleas  that  weak  men  made, 
Proud  when  he  saw  the  need  of  pride, 
Unwavering  when  others  swayed; 
A  giant  who  could  bow  his  head. 
Weep  with  those  who  mourned  their  dead, 
He  let  no  seed  of  bitterness 
Take  root  within  his  dauntless  soul ; 
Through  hellish  hate  and  bloody  stress 
He  struggled  onward  to  his  goal. 


worry  over  little  cares. 

We  mumble  foolish,  selfish  prayers, 
And  think  that  God,  perhaps,  will  heed; 
We  wonder  why  Fate  holds  us  back, 
We  wish  to  dazzle  and  to  lead. 
And  sigh  for  glory  that  we  lack ; 
We  covet  honors,  and  are  proud 
To  win  the  favor  of  the  crowd. 
And  when  our  little  tasks  are  done 
We  think  that  we  are  driven  hard, 
Complaining  if  we  have  not  won 
Elusive  riches  and  regard. 

gEHOLD  the  sad  appeal  that  lies 

Within  his  kindly,  earnest  eyes, 
And  learn  a  little  of  his  lore; 
See  in  the  lines  upon  his  brow 
The  traces  of  the  cares  he  bore,  " 
And  when  his  name  is  mentioned  bow! 
Oh,  patient,  noble,  friendly  face, 
A  benediction  and  a  grace! 
Look  on  his  pictured  countenance, 
Each  rugged,  honest  feature  scan ; 
Read  what  is  in  his  weary  glance, 
And  go  your  way  a  better  man. 


K|s3r,  S.  S. 


Foolish  Hopes 


"The  knowledge  that  we  nned 


More  Truth  Than  Poetry 


THE  knowledge  that  we  need  is  won 
Through  lessons  that  are  hard  to 
learn; 

Of  all  our  pleasures  there  is  none 
As  precious  as  the  one  we  earn, 

But,  even  so,  our  wishes  turn 

As  folly  shapes  them,  more  or  less; 

We  murmur  at  prolonged  delays 

That  keep  us  from  enjoyiiig  praise; 
Our  hopes  are  set  on  quick  success. 

WE  know  there  can  be  little  gain 
In  choosing  paths  that  promise 


"""""^y  .  .... 

But  still  we  shun  the  shock  and  strain 
Of  big  tasks,  mastered  by  degrees; 
We  know  that,  as  with  men,  the  trees 
That  spring  up  quickly  from  the 
earth, 

Without  the  struggles  which,  at  length. 
Are  registered  in  Size  and  strength. 
Have  brittle  grain  and  little  worth. 

THE  truth  is  old — as  old  as  Time — 
And  yet  we  put  our  books  aside; 

We  have  the  wish  to  be  sublime, 

And  wait  for  luck  to  feed  our 
pride; 

We  praise  our  Lincoln,  who  defied 
The  gods  of  chance,  and  wrung 
from  Fate. 

The  favor  dauntless  effort  brings; 

But  still  we  turn  to  easy  things. 

And  hope  for  grandeur  soon  or  late. 


Foolish  Hopes 


By  S.  E.  KISER 


ease. 


Kiser,  Samuel 


LIUOOLII  MORTiiL 


"New  heroes  rise  al)ove  the 
toiling  throng" 


INCOLl 

mortM. 

Tjy^SAMUEL  E.KISEP^ 

]\JElf  heroes  rise  above  the  toiling 
^  throng. 

And  daily  come  resplendent  into  view. 
To  pass  again,  remembered  by  a  few. 
And  leave  one  form  in  bold  relief  and 
strong 

That  higher  looms  as  ages  march  along- 
One  name  that  lingers  in  the  memory, 

too—  . 
And  singers  through  all  time  shall  raise 

the  song 

And  keep  it  swelling  loud  and  ringing 
true! 

Lo,  where  the  feet  of  Lincoln  passed, 
the  earth 

Is  sacred— <vhere  he  sleeps  we  set  a 
shrine! 

O,  to  have  pressed  his  hand!  That  had 
sufficed 

To  make  my  children  wonder  at  my 
worth — 

Yet,  let  them  glory,  since  their  land  and 
mine 

Hath  reared  the  greatest  martyr  after 
Christ. 


Klser,  S.  E. 


Lincoln  "Otir  love  increases  with  the  years 


Ouf  lo'oe  incretuses  tuith  the  years. 
And  tuith  the  years  oar  tuonder  grcws; 

We  catch  brief  glimpses  through  our  tears 
Of  that  great  height  to  tuhich  he  rose; 

Mor:.  brightly  as  each  datvn  appears 
Tht  crown  his  country  gave  him  glotos. 

More  clearly  as  the  years  advance 

We  come  to  kno<w  how  well  he  knew; 
How  in  each  trying  circumstance 


His  faith  was  firm,  his  trision  true; 
How  thtf  he  coula  not  owe  to  Chance 
His  place  among  the  splendid  few. 

No  future  centuries  shall  dim 
His  fame  or  make  his  merit  less, 

Nor  may  the  world  deny  to  him 
Tlve  glory  the  ditiine  possess; 

His  name  shall  be  a  synonym 
For  courage,  love  and  faithfulness. 
SAMUEL  ELLSWORTH  KISER 


—[Copyright.  1914.  by  Henry  Barrett  Chamberlin, 


ser,  S.  B. 


LIITCOLN 


"We  strive  in  narrow  selfish 
ways" 


Ctncoln 


QIE  strive  in  nanow  selfish  ways 

To  win  advancement  or  have  piaise. 
To  gain  rewards,  to  hear  applause. 

To  be  accounted  great  or  wise; 
We  make  convenience  a  cause. 

And  ever  look  with  watchful  eyes 
For  that  approval,  right  or  wrong, 
Accorded  by  the  noisy  throng 
To  them  that  have  the  wit  to  see 

Which  way  the  crowds  intend  to  fare, 
And  brazenly  pretend  to  be 

The  God-sent,  glorious  leaders  there. 

RE  saw  with  vision  true  and  clear, 

'  And,  crushing  doubt  and  scorning  fear. 
Advanced,  with  conscicDce  as  his  guide; 

.Discerning  where  the  course  was  laid. 
He  waited  not  for  wind  or  tide. 

Nor  for  the  mob's  approval  stayed; 
A  giant  where  weak  pygmies  rose 
To  jeer  and  clamor  and  oppose. 
He  pressed  with  godlike  earnestness 

And  an  unconquerable  soul 
Through  hellish  hate  and  bloody  stress. 

To  die  a  martyr  at  the  goal. 

TTIE  worry  over  little  cares. 

We  mutter  foolish,  selfish  prayers. 
And  think  that  God  will  deign  to  heed; 

We  scheme  to  keep  our  brothers  back. 
We  long  to  dazzle  or  to  lead. 

And  sigh  for  riches  that  we  lack; 
We  covet  honors  and  are  proud 
To  win  the  favors  of  the  crowd 
That  for  a  little  while  has  time 

To  cheer  us  where  we  strut,  to  let 
Us  fancy  we  have  grown  sublime, 

.And  then  is  ready  to  forget. 

QIE  read  the  sad  appeal  that  lies 

Within  his  kindly,  sunken  eyes 
And  learn  a  litde  of  bis  lore; 

We  mark  the  lines  upon  his  brow 
And  dimly  see  how  much  he  bore. 

And  in  our  weakness  wonder  how; 
We  gaze  upon  the  sculptured  face. 
And  all  the  patient  sorrows  trace ; 
We  search  for  vanity,  for  pride. 

That,  human-like,  he  might  haveclaimed. 
Then  thrust  our  little  cares  aside 

And  turn  away,  and  are  ashamed. 

-S.  E.  KISER. 


Kiss en 


On  the  Death  of  Lincoln         "Lincoln  is  deadi" 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  LINCOLN. 

Lincoln  is  dead  I 
As  the  roar  of  the  cannon 
To  tha  swish  of  the  sea 
Came  the  news  he  was  dead 
Who  had  set  the  slaves  free. 
Lincoln  is  dead. 

And  the  whole  world  shivered 
With  sudden  shock; 
They  remained  to  pray 
Who  had  come  to  mock! 
'Round  a  grief-stricken  world 
A  numb  fear  crept 
And  Joy  turned  to  ashes, 
And  the  whole  Morld  wept. 
For  Linijoln  was  dead!  ' 

•  *  • 
Weep,  O  foolish  world, 
'Tls  truly  said: 
A  man  Is  jiever  great 
Until  he's  dead. 
And — ^Lincoln  is  dead, 
'We^-,  '^-•.->    ■^  IZZy  KI3SEN. 


LINCOLN,  MAN  OF  BESTIl'IY 


LINCOLN,    B4AN  OF  DESTINY 

Not  with  pomp  or  regal  splendor 

Came,  to  earth  that  little  child, 
But  amid  the  myriad  voices 

Of  the  woodlands,  vast  and  wild — 
Where  amid  the  haunts  of  Nature 

Angels  whispered  soft  and  low 
As  they  marked  the  rugged  pathv^ay 

Where  his  infant  feet  must  go. 

Mother  love,  so  pure  and  holy, 

Fate,  so  bountiful  and  blest 
Meekly  smiled  upon  his  cradle, 

Made  his  mission  manifest — 
Days  of  toil  in  field  and  forest 

Arduous  tasks  to  clear  the  lands. 
Poverty  and  v/ant  and  sorrow. 

Aching  limbs  and  calloused  hands. 

Clean  ambition  blazed  a  pathway. 

Courage  roused  his  fervid  soul 
And  he  faltered  not  at  failure 

As  he  strove  to  reach  the  goal. 
Step  by  step  he  mounted  higher, 

Growing  rich  in  wisdom's  lore 
As  he  studied  Burns  and  Shakespeare — 

Sprawled  upon  the  cabin  floor. 

Governed  by  a  humane  passion, 

Cautious,  patient,  free  from  guile, 
Lincoln  pondered  every  effort , 

Trod  each  Idng  and  weaty  mile 
Ir-  the  light  of  faith  and  duty 

And  the  courage  to  command 
When  the      clouds  of  racial  passion 

V/ere  darkening  all  the  land. 

Trusting  in  the  God  of  battles, 
Lincoln  manned  the  Ship  of  State 

V/hile  a  severed  nation  struggled 
Twixt  grim  war,  rapine  and  hate. 

Four  long  years  our  trusted  pilot 
Scanned  the  dark  and  sullen  sea 

For  a  ray  of  light  resplendent 
With  the  dawn  of  victory. 

Lincoln,  patriot,  seer  and  prophet, 

T.liine  was  not  a  charted  sphere 
V/here  alluring  peaks  of  glory 

And  enchanted  isles  appear. 
But  a  vale  where  echoes  li-nger 

By  the  placid  mountain  streams 
And  the  forest  glades  are  haunted 

By  imperishable  dreams . 


H.  0.  Knerr 


Knerr,  H.  0» 


LIITOOLH^  UM  OP  DESTIKT  "Hot  with  pontp  or  regal 

splendor" 


Lincoln,  Man  of  Destiny. 

Not  with  pomp  or  regal  splendor 

Came  to  earth  that  little  child, 
But  amid  the  myriad  voices 

Of  the  woodlands,  vast  and  wild — 
Where  amid  the  haunts  of  Nature 

Angels  whispered  soft  and  low 
As  they  marked  the  rugged  pathway 

Where  his  infant  feet  must  go. 

Mother  love,  so  pure  and  holy. 

Fate,  so  bountiful  and  blest 
Meekly  smiled  upon  his  cradle, 

Made  his  mission  manifest — 
Days  of  toil  in  field  and  forest. 

Arduous  tasks  to  clear  the  lands. 
Poverty  and  v/ant  and  sorrow. 

Aching  limbs  and  calloused  hands. 

Clean  ambition  blazed  a  pathway. 
Courage  roused  his  fervid  soul. 

And  he  faltered  not  at  failure 
As  he  strove  to  reach  the  goal. 

Step  by  step  he  mounted  higher. 
Growing  rich  in  wisdom's  lore 

As  he  studied  Burns  and  Shakespeare- 
Sprawled  upon  the  cabin  floor. 

Governed  by  a  humane  passion. 

Cautious,  patient,  free  from  guile, 
Lincoln  pondered  every  effort 

Trod  each  long  and  weary  mile 
In  the  light  of  faith  and  duty 

And  the  courages  to  command 
¥/hen  the  clouds  of  racial  passion 

Were  darkening  all  the  land. 

Trusting  in  the  God  of  battles, 

Lincoln  manned  the  Ship  of  State 
While  a  severed  nation  struggled 

Twixt  grim  war,  rapine  and  hate. 
Four  long  years  our  trusted  pilot 

Scanned  the  dark  and  sullen  sea 
For  a  ray  of  light  resplendent 

With  the  dawn  of  victory. 

Lincoln,  patriot,  seer  and  prophet, 

Thine  was  not  a  charted  sphere 
Where  alluring  peaks  of  glory 

And  enchanted  isles  appear. 
But  a  vale  of  mists  and  shadows . 

Clash  of  arms  and  gory  streams, 
Restless  nights  of  vigil  haunted 

By  imperishable  dreams. 

H.  0.  Knerr. 


Lincoln,  Man  of  Destiny. 


Not  with  pomp  or  regal  splendor 

Come  to  earth  that  little  child. 
But  amid  the  myriad  voices 

Of  the  woodlands,  vast  and  wild— 
Where  amid  the  haunts  of  Nature 

Angels  whispered  soft  and  low 
As  they  marked  the  rugged  pathway 

Where  his  infant  feet  must  go. 

Mother,  love,  so  pure  and  holy. 

Fate,  so  bountiful  and  blest 
Meekly  smiled  upon  his  cradle. 

Made  his  mission  manifest- 
Days  of  toil  in  field  and  forest. 

Arduous  tasks  to  clear  the  lands. 
Poverty  and  want  and  sorrow. 

Aching  limbs  and  calloused  hands. 

Clean  ambition  blazed  a  pathway. 
Courage  roused  his  fervid  soul. 

And  he  faltered  not  at  failure 
As  he  strove  to  reach  the  goal. 

Step  by  step  he  mounted  higher. 
Growing  rich  in  wisdom's  lore 

As  he  studied  Burns  and  Shakespeare- 
Sprawled  upon  the  cabin  floor. 


Governed  by  a  humane  passion. 

Cautious,  patient,  free  from  guile, 
Lincoln  pondered  every  effort 

Trod  each  long  and  weary  mile 
In  the  light  of  faith  and  duty 

And  the  courage  to  command 
When  clouds  of  racial  passion 

Were  darkening  all  the  land. 

Trusting  in  the  God  of  battles, 

Lincoln  manned  the  Ship  of  State 
While  a  severed  nation  struggled 

Twixt  grim  war,  rapine  and  hate. 
Four  long  years  our  trusted  pilot 

Scanned  the  dark  and  sullen  sea 
For  a  ray  of  light  resplendent 

With  the  dawn  of  victory. 

Lincoln,  patriot,  seer  and  prophet. 

Thine  was  not  a  charted  sphere 
Where  alluring  peaks  of  glory 

And  enchanted  isles  appear. 
But  a  vale  of  mists  and  shadows. 

Storms  of  wrath  and  raging  streams. 
Restless  nights  of  vigil  haunted 

By  imperishable  dreams. 

-H.  O.  Knerr. 


Zni'b'be,  Henry  H.  LINCOLN  "Humane,  resourceful,  calm  and 

kindly  man, " 


Lincoln 

Humane,  resourceful,  calm  and  kindly  man, 
He  read  and  understood  the  mighty  plan 
That  Destiny  outlined  for  him.    His  hour  , 
Was  brief,  yet  therein  builded  was  a  tower, 
And  there  are  two  words  graven  on  its  base 
That  hold  in  every  loyal  heart  a  place 
Inseparable— and  so  shall  ever  be; 
One  word  is  Lincoln,  one  is  Liberty. 

— Henry  H.  Knibbs. 


Ode  to  Lincoln 


TRIBUTE  OF  ROCHESTER  POET. 


"In  that  divine  and  slowly 
  opening  book 


The  Lincoln  ode  for  Rochester's 
bert  Knibbs,  of  Rochester,  and  now 
The  success  of  Mr.  Knibbs's  recent  b 
excellence  on  Lincoln,  Influenced  th 
coin  day  poet. 

Mr.  Knibbs  returned  to  Rocheste 
and  they  are  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
will  leave  for  Cambridge  to-morrow, 
tion  hall  last  night  follows: 


Lincoln  day  was  written  by  Henry  Her- 
a  special  student  at  Harvard  university. 
lOOk,  among  whose  poems  was  one  of  rare 
e  committee  in  selecting  him  for  the  Lin-. 

r  Wednesday  evening  with  Mrs.  Knibbs, 
Darrell  Sully,  Alexander  street.  They 
The  ode  read  by  If-  -iCpibbs  at  Conven- 


ODE  TO  LINCOLN. 

In  that  divine  and  slowly  opening  book, 

The  Future,  whereon  men  in  visions  look, 

Are  names  of  many  men  the  world  holds  dear; 

Yet  there's  not  one  that  shines  from  year  to  year 

So  lustrous,  so  Immortally  sublime 

As  Lincoln's— therein  written  for  all  time.' 

Undreamed-of  generations  will  extol 

His  fame,  his  simple  dignity  of  soul 

With  reverent  lips  that  speak  his  praise  anew  , 
And  call  him  noble  and  so  name  hira  true. 

Wliat  the  world  lost  in  him,  no  man  may  know, 

That  which  it  gained,  our  civic  splendors  show 

And  clearly,  on  the  pages  of  To-day. 

Our  near-by  cities;  cities  far  away 

Fronting  the  cold  blue  lakes  where  Northern  lights 

Flash  in  the  frosty  air  of  Autumn  nights. 

The  towering  citadels  that  light  our  coasts; 

The    thundering  mills,  the  coming  of  the  hosts 

From  overseas,  the  solid  growth  of  power, 

Tlie  triumph  over  Anarchy's  red  hour 

Of  impulse,  dwindling,  growing  ever  less 

Blown  by  Its  own  breath  into  nothingniess. 

The  untrammeled  stride  of  Industry  immense. 

The  coming  of  the  creed  called  common-sense, 

A  creed  that  is  th©  slow  though  certain  key 

To  untranslated  laws  and  Equity. 

All,  all  that  is  enduring  in  the  land. 

Bears  the  clear  imprint  of  his  faithful  hand. 

And  not  alone  our  land  its  laurel  brings,  ■ 

High  tributes,  sent  by  Emperors  and  Kings, 

Brighten  th©  mourning  years  that  cast  their  gloom 

Upon  th©  dreamless  confines  of  the  tomb, 

Where  now  serenely  sleeps  th©  man  who  came 

From  toiling  in  the  wilderness  of  Fame. 

Through  those  great  qnalities  that  left  their  trace 

In  the  firm  lines  that  glorify  his  fa«« 

Where,  wrought  in  burnished  bronze  or  rugged  stone, 

It  seems  to  ponder  still,  aloof,  alone. 

The  needs  of  men,  and,  in  that  earnest  eye. 

Dwell  wistful  love  and  endless  sympathy. 

Ruled  by  a  forehead  in  whose  height  and  mould 

Is  written  power  to  save  and  strength  to  hold. 

A  sad  face,  yet  ther©  is  o'er  all  of  It 

The  unextiinguishable  glow  of  wit. 

A  wit  that  lent  his  lips  a  friendly  smile. 

Though  untold  grief  was  In  his  heart  the  while. 

He  knew  our  law,  yet  honored  Higher  Laws, 
ind  while  he  grieved  for,  still  believed  his  cause 
vVas  righteous;  that  the  bitter  mounds  of  dust 
Heaped  by  War's  hand  could  ne'er  outweigh  his  trust. 
Humane,  resourceful,  calm  and  kindly  man. 
He  read  and  understood  the  mighty  plan 
That  Destiny  outlined  for  him.   His  hour 
Was  brief,  yet  therein  builded  was  a  tower. 
And  there  are  two  words  graven  on  its  base 
That  hold  in  every  loyal  heart  a  place 
Inseparable,— and  so  shall  ever  be; 
One  word  is  Lincoln,  one  is  Liberty, 


Kost,  Henry 


ABEAHiSivI  LlilCOLN  "A  rude  log-cabin  in  the 

western  wilds;-" 


Abraham  Lincoln 

By  HENRY  G.  KOST 

A  rude  log-cabin  In  the  western  wilds;— 

A  poor  boy  bent  in  study  by  the  blaze 

Of  home-made  torch,  and  drinking,  with  delight. 

Wisdom's  pure  waters,  in  the  lonely  night. 

A  sturdy  youth,  whose  blade  hoar  giants  fells 
To  mark  the  outposts  of  man's  daring  fight 
With  stubborn  nature,  and  whose  willing  toil 
Wrings  frugal  sustenance  from  the  virgin  soil 

An  honest  heart,  replete  with  simple  faith 
In  the  eternal  righteousness  of  truth. 
When  calmnny  casts  o'er  the  weak  its  blight, 
An  advocate  of  man's  God-given  right. 

A  matchless  winner  of  his  people's  truth. 
Whose  plea  sincere  is  born  of  guileless  thought; 
Who  towers,  unreached,  above  the  learned  and  staid, 
Whose  rugged  grandeur  makes  mere  culture  fade. 

A. ruler  by  a  sovereign  nation's  voice; 

A  chief  in  council  with  unsullied  soul, 

Whose  saddened  visage  speaks  the  crowding  care. 

Of  -  burdens,  he  alone,  of  men,  could  bear. 

A  faithful  helmsman  in  the  raging  storm. 
Whose  trust,  imshaken,  guides  the  ship  of  state 
O'er  seas  that  hunger,  with  tempestuous  might, 
To  tear  the  covenant  based  on  mutual  right. 

A  bold  eraser  of  the  blot  of  shame. 
Who  strikes  the  shackles  from  a  trodden  race. 
And  crushes  treason,  with  no  faltering  pause, 
In  faith  abiding  in  a  righteous  cause. 

An  humble  victor  In  a  hapless  strife. 
To  malice  stranger,  and  to  vengeance  blind, 
Whose  outstretched  hand  woiild  raise  the  fallen  foe. 
Whose  Christ-like  heart  forgives  the  treacherous  blow. 

A  martyr,  whom  malignant  fate  denied 
The  modest  mete  his  patient  soul  had  craved. 
E'en  when  the  sun,  at  last,  burst  through  the  pall 
That  hung,  tenacious,  threatening  woe  to  ali 

A  memory!   O  a  saiAted  shade — mankind 
Will  ever  cherish  and  will  justly  claim,— 
While  day  and  night  on  Time's  round  dial  stand. 
The  noblest  gift  God  gave  this  western  land. 


Kratz,  Dr.  J.  ^oHin 


Fourscore  Years  Ago 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times-Star: 

April  15  will  be  the  eightieth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  So  eminent  was  he, 
so  commanding  was  his  position, 
and  so  powerful  is  his  influence 
upon  this  nation  and  upon  the 
world,  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  he  stands  without  a  peer 
among  the  statesmen  of  the  earth. 
Temperate  in  his  habits,  broad  and 
just  in  his  opinions,  he  loved  his 
fellow  man  with  a  great  love,  de- 
spising only  the  tricksters  among 
them.  Though  his  speech  is  per- 
haps the  plainest  of  any  public 
man,  it  gave  eloquence  to  the 
tongue-tied  anS  they  cried  out  for 
the  continuance  of  the  old  Union 
of  their  forebears.  Yet,  unadorned 
as  his  words  were,  he  is  reckoned 
to  be  as  great  a  master  of  the 
English  language  as  is  Shakespeare 
or  Milton. 

I  have  ho  gift  for  expressing 
myself  in  the  English  language, 
which  this  eminent  man  used  for 
expressing  his  thoughts,  but,  even 
so,  I  cannqt  let  the  fifteenth  of 
April  pass  without  offering  a  halt- 
ing tribute  in  his  memory. 

Splitter  of  rails,  your  hard  road  led 
Through  hostile  paths.  How  your 

heart  bled! 
Pierced  to  the  quick  by  sland'rous 

thrusts. 

Plain  was  your  fare;  life's  mouldy 
crusts 

Were  thrown  to  you.  Your  private 
tears 

Marked  deep  your  face  with  lined 
arrears. 


"Splitter  of  rails,  your  hard  road  led 
Through  hostile  paths.    How  your  heart 
bledl" 

Cincinnati,  0.  Times-Star  4-4-45 


Your  stewards,  purblind,  heckled 
you. 

You  looked  afar;  your  lofty  view 
Gave    you    discernment  crystal 
clear, 

The  broadest  of  your  hemisphere. 
Misaimed,     mistimed,     a  pistol 
spoke: 

Great  Lincoln  slept;  the  world 
awoke. 

DR.  J.  COLLIN  KRATZ. 


raix  ^  Coll\n 


:: 


<  t 


:: 


Lincoln 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Times-Star: 

Mr.  Basil  Williams,  who  wrote  the 
preface  of  Lord  Charnwood's  dis- 
criminating biography  of  Lincoln,  says 
of  Lincoln:  "He  was  misunderstood 
and  underrated  in  his  lifetime  and 
even  yet  has  hardly  come  into  his 
own,  for  his  place  is  among  the  great 
men  of  the  earth.  To  them  he  belongs 
by  right  of  his  immense  power  of  hard 
work,  his  unfaltering  pursuit  of  what 
seemed  to  him  right,  and,  above  all, 
by  that  childlike  directness  and  sim- 
plicity of  vision  which  none  but  the 
greatest  carry  beyond  their  earliest 
years." 

Lord  Charnwood  Says  that  Lincoln 
was  the  most  beautiful  and  heroic 
character  who,  in  recent  times,  has 
ever  led  a  nation;  that  he  was  the  only 
blameless  type  of  statesman  since 
the  days  of  Washington. 

Coming  as  they  do  from  competent 
and  discriminating  English  critics, 
these  tributes  speak  for  themselves. 
I,  too,  wish  to  add  my  voice,  incom- 
petent as  it  is,  to  the  thousands  and 
thousands  raised  in  tribute  to  him  who 
now  belongs  to  the  ages. 

TO  LINCOLN 

O  sad-faced  man,  O  sainted  man, 
O  man  with  the  homely  mask; 
Your  life  snuffed  out,  your  days  too 
brief 

To  finish  your  splendid  task! 

How  hard  your  road,  how  blind  to 
blame. 

How  harsh  your  untimely  bier! 
But  Love   now  colls  your  deathless 
name. 

And,    proudly.    Fame  answers 
Here"! 

Sincerely, 
DR.  J.  COLLIN  KRATZ. 


Cincinnati  Times-Star,  Feb.  12,  1937. 


Krenmyre,        E.  Anonymous  "War  clouds  were  dark  and 

driftinp:  low" 


^Tar  clouds  were  dark  i-md  drifting  low. 
Would  it  happrn,the  states  secede? 
The  people  paused, they  did  not  know 
To  whom  to  turn  in  time  of  need. 

The  East  with  true  and  trusted  men 
Had  Seward, Sumner  and  Sve^rettj 
And  offered  their  services  v/hen 
In  convention  the  paxty  ruet. 

And  unseen  had  sounded  his  toll, 
Routed  forces  which  had  they  won 
Would  have  sold  the  Nation^s  so>j.1* 
He  picked  "Old  A'be",the  praire*s  son. 

"Abe"  lifted  high  a  standard  ne?^; 
Equality  of  nien,he  eaid, 
Was  the  only  platform  he  kne?/ 
¥^ould  stand, it  was  the  way  God  led. 

For  foiir  long  years  he  waged  the  fight, 
Y/ith  God  as  his  helper  he  won. 
He  triumphed.  His  championship  of  right 
Gave  a  whole  race  its  freedom. 

There  wtill  were  mean  and  selfish  men 

Among  the  ones  he  trusted  most. 

They  entered  into  a  plot  -.vhen 

From  Mm  they'd  wrest  the  po  er  they'd  lost. 

The  war  was  O'er, the  Nation  saved. 
When  in  the  least  expected  place 
Tl;.e  deed  was  done, the  price  v/as  paid. 
He  gave  his  life  to  save  a  race. 

J. H. Krenmyre, 
Coon  Rapids  jlov/a. 


Kresge,  Borb 


HOIISST  ABB 


'"Honest         ,  the  story  goes" 


HONEST  ABE 


"Honest  Abe",  the  story  goes. 
Spent  his  youth  in  homespun  clothes. 
Steeled  his  muscles  splitting  rails. 
Wrestled  some,  grew  hard  as  nails J 
Kentuck'  first,  then  Illinois 
Saw  this  gangly,  homely  boy. 

Read  a  lot  by  candlelight. 

Just,  of  course,  when  it  was  night; 

As  a  lawyer  of  a  sort. 

Stood  before  the  Springfield  court. 

No  great  shakes  at  law  it  seems. 

Lived  too  much  inside  his  dreams. 

Easy-going  local  son. 

Ran  for  Congress,  yes,  and  won. 

Once  again  he  failed  to  shine, 

Abe  just  seemed  to  bide  his  time. 

Just  awaiting  for  the  day 

When  he'd  really  have  his  say. 

Came  that  day,  then  Abe  spoke  out. 

What  he  said  was  most  about 

Slaves  not  being  property 

But  humans  just  like  you  and  me; 

Thanks  to  Douglass  and  debates, 

Abe's  name  spread  throughout  the  States. 

Soon  thereafter  most  folk  meant 
Abe  to  be  their  President, 
SO  in  eighteen  sixty-one 
Off  he  went  to  Washington, 
Where  it  'peared  that  he  was  due 
To  see  this  country  split  in  two, 

"Honest  Abe"  this  time  succeeded. 
Guess  he  had  what  we  most  needed. 
The  gumption  and  the  strength  to  fight. 
The  firm  belief  that  he  was  right. 
Took  a  while,  this  operation. 
Takes  a  while  to  save  a  nation. 

It's  kind  of  hard  to  understand, 

Abe  was  such  a  tender  man. 

And  some  around  him  used  to  sneer 

The  White  House  needed  more  veneer; 

By  gosh,  I'm  glad,  for  all  our  sakes. 

That  Abe  was  there,  with  what  it  takes. 


Bob  Kresge 
January,  1948. 


agency,  group  work  agency,  church  or  school  group,  or  any 
other  existing  unit  which  may  be  equipped  to  meet  the  need,  or 
which  may,  in  fact,  already  be  attempting  to  meet  the  need. 
Upon  finding  such  an  agency,  enlist  its  help  in  doing  the  job. 

3.  Help  the  agency — After  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  local 
agency  to  meet  the  need  for  recreation,  throw  all  the  help 
and  support  you  can  muster  into  assisting  the  agency  to  do 
the  job.  Work  as  closely  as  possible  with  agency  personnel 
who  are  attempting  to  meet  the  particular  need.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  group  of  wayward  boys  has  been  entered  in  a 
local  youth  club's  program  by  a  policeman  interested  in  their 
case,  this  policeman  can  assist  the  club  staff  by  being  present 
when  possible  at  meetings  involving  the  boys,  by  partici- 
pating occasionally  in  sports  events  with  them,  by  encourag- 
ing them  to  participate  more  and  more  in  the  recreation 
program,  and  by  keeping  the  agency  personnel  posted  on 
any  new  outside  developments  which  might  affect  the  boys' 
behavior.  Occasionally,  he  may  provide  the  authority  needed 
to  keep  the  boys  in  the  program  long  enough  for  it  to  have 
some  perceptible  effect.  His  continued  interest  in  these 
cases  can  have  a  very  definite  effect  upon  the  results  of  the 
agency's  work  with  them. 

4.  Establish  police-sponsored  programs — ^When  the  search 
fails  to  disclose  a  local  agency  capable  of  meeting  the  deter- 
mined recreation  need,  a  police-sponsored  recreation  pro- 
gram should  be  established  to  do  the  job.  This  may  mean 
anything  from  the  formation  of  an  individual  athletic  team, 
league  or  boxing  club,  to  building  and  staffing  police-spon- 
sored playgrounds  and  youth  centers. 

If,  however,  at  a  later  date,  a  private  agency  is  located  or 
a  new  agency  is  instituted  which  can  adequately  meet  the 
need  for  which  the  police-sponsored  recreation  unit  was  es- 
tablished, then  the  police  should  withdraw  from  the  operat- 
ing field  and  lend  all  support  to  the  agency  assuming  the 
task.  This  is  consistent  with  the  policy  that  police-sponsored 
recreation  is  established  and  operated  only  where  there  is  no 
other  public  or  private  agency  capable  of  meeting  the  spe- 
cific recreation  need  concerned. 

For  Units  in  Operation 

Additional  suggestions  for  police-sponsored  recreation 
units  already  in  operation : 

1.  Confine  your  activities  to  definite  trouble  spots  or  areas. 


Concentrate  on  these.  To  provide  broad,  city-wide  programs 
of  community  recreation  for  all  children  is,  after  all,  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  average  police  department.  This  is 
the  job  of  the  public  and  private  recreation  agencies  estab- 
lished specifically  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Keep  overhead  and  operating  procedures  to  a  minimum. 
Avoid  duplicating  the  work  of  other  recreation  agencies  or 
competing  with  them. 

3.  Obtain  professionally  qualified  personnel,  whether  they 
be  policemen  or  civilian  employees.  Beware  of  entrusting 
this  recreation  program  to  "just  anyone." , 

4.  Cooperate  closely  with  other  recreation  and  youth-work 
agencies.  Wherever  possible,  transfer  participants  and  pro- 
jects into  these  outside  agencies,  thus  leaving  the  maximum 
of  your  personnel  and  facilities  for  work  in  the  critical  prob- 
lem areas. 

5.  Avoid  over-stressing  publicity  on  your  program  or  twist- 
ing your  activities  into  mere  publicity  material.  This  tend- 
ency can  become  chronic  with  agencies  totally  dependent 
upon  fund-raising  for  finance  and  it  can  seriously  hamper 
the  effectiveness  of  your  program.  Over-emphasis  on  the 
membership  theme  and  boasting  of  tremendous  participation 
figures  should  also  be  avoided. 

6.  Be  professional.  Subscribe  to  all  accredited  publications 
and  information  sources  in  the  field.  Maintain  regular  con- 
tact with  the  National  Recreation  Association  and  be  repre- 
sented at  all  professional  recreation  conferences  within  geo- 
graphic reach  of  your  location.  Make  use  of  the  wealth  of 
useful  information  available  and  provide  other  recreation 
agencies  with  up-to-date  accounts  of  what  you  are  doing  in 
the  field. 

As  a  means  toward  crime  prevention  among  youth,  the 
recreation  method  can  be  a  useful  device  in  the  hands  of  a 
soundly  organized  and  operated  police-recreation  unit.  Com- 
petition with,  or  overlapping  of,  public  and  private  recrea- 
tion agencies  by  the  police-sponsored  unit  is  wasteful  and 
unjustifiable.  Cooperation  with  other  agencies  by  the  police- 
sponsored  unit  is  the  key  to  its  ultimate  success  in  meeting 
recreation  needs  and  thus  helping  to  prevent  crime. 


Abe 


Robert  Kresge 

Superintendent  of  Recreation 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 

"Honest  Abe"  the  story  goes. 
Spent  his  youth  in  homespun  clothes. 
Steeled  his  muscles  splitting  rails. 
Wrestled  some,  grew  hard  as  nails; 
Kentuck'  first,  then  Illinois 
Knew  this  gangly,  homely  boy. 

Read  a  lot  by  firelight. 

Just  of  course  when  it  was  night, 

As  a  lawyer  of  a  sort, 

Went  before  the  Springfield  court. 

Not  too  bad  at  law,  it  seems. 

With  his  stories — and  his  dreams. 

February  1955  —       c      a,7  j c' 


Liked  his  politics,  by  gum. 
Ran  for  Congress,  yes,  and  won. 
Did  all  right  but  didn't  shine, 
Abe  just  seemed  to  bide  his  time. 
Just  awaitin'  for  the  day 
When  he'd  really  have  his  say. 

Came  that  day,  then  Abe  spoke  out. 
What  he  said  was  most  about 
Slaves  not  being  property 
But  humans  just  like  you  and  me; 
Thanks  to  Douglas  and  debates 
Abe's  name  spread  throughout  the 
states. 

Soon  thereafter  most  folk  meant 
Abe  to  be  their  president. 


So  in  eighteen  sixty-one 
Back  he  went  to  Washington 
Where  it  'peared  that  he  was  due 
To  see  this  country  split  in  two. 

"Honest  Abe"  this  time  succeeded, 
Guess  he  had  what  we  most  needed, 
The  gumption  and  the  strength  to  fight, 
A  firm  belief  that  he  was  right ; 
Took  a  while,  this  operation, 
Takes  a  while  to  save  a  nation. 

It's  kind  of  hard  to  understand, 
Abe  was  such  a  tender  man, 
And  some  around  him  used  to  sneer 
The  White  House  needed  more  veneer; 
By  gosh,  I'm  glad,  for  all  our  sakes, 
That  Abe  was  there,  with  what  it  takes: 
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Kreymborg,  Alfred  BALLAD  OP  THE  LINCOLN  PMUY  "Down  in  old  Kentucky, 

once  a  lad  was  "born,  " 


Ballad  of  the  Lincoln  Penny 


Down  in  old  Kentucky,  once  a  lad  was  bom, 

Grew  like  all  the  tall  grass  and  outgrew  the  com; 

Grew  among  his  people  near  a  common  stream 

That  led  him  on  to  Springfield — where  he  had  a  dream. 

Saw  a  cloud  of  troubles  with  his  steady  eyes; 
Felt  a  land  of  brothers  warring  bye  and  bye. 
No  one  heard  the  thunder->-when  the  storm  began 
Lincoln  rose  as  tall  as  heaven;  saw  the  hope  of  man. 

And  Abe  who  loved  the  plain  things,  Abe  who  shunned  all  fame, 
Was  the  one  we  turned  to,  put  aboard  a  train: 
Old  silk  hat  and  shiny  suit,  looming  like  the  sun. 
Took  the  seat,  a  humble  seat,  bound  for  Washington. 

When  the  mighty  fellow  had  to  run  the  fight, 
Tom  between  the  North  and  South  to  set  the  Union  right, 
He  was  called  to  Gettysburg;  the  dead  could  hear  him  say 
Something  about  "the  people"  that's  good  down  to  this  day! 

Now,  when  you  hold  a  penny,  look  at  Lincoln's  face! 
See  how  up  and  down  the  land  Lincoln  saved  the  race! 
Look  at  that  small  penny,  hold  it  close  to  you — 
And  if  you  ever  lose  your  way,  Abe  will  lead  you  through- 
Abe  will  lead  you  through! 

Alfred  Kreymborg 


National  Weekly  -  Feb.  14,  1942 


Zrivonas,  Mary        Das  Lincoln  House        ^Prei,  stolz  und  machtig  "bezert  mit  Sonnenstrahlen" 


DAS  LINCOLN  HOUSE. 


1. 

Frei.  stolz  Tuid  iiiiichtis;.  bezeit  iiiit  Soiineustrahlen, 

Rteht  das  Lincoln  House  mid  gukt  heiaus  mit  deni  Geist  von  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Progress  iind  Entwickhnig  fiir  die  wachsende  Jngend.  ganze  Qualeii 

Seht  man  in  deni  Lincoln  House  in  jedem  einzigeii  ^^  inkcln. 

2. 

In  die  kalte  fiostige  AYinter  Tag  und  Ahenden.  und  in  die  warnie  bliihende  Sonniier  Tag 

Ziehn  sich  die  .Tugend  und  kleine  Kinder  von  veit  berumgegend,  zu  erquicken  ihre 
Seelen  mit  geistige  Pblege;  ■  .   ■  i  , 

Von  den  nruien  Hiiusclien  in  der  yiddishen  Ghetto  wo  nut  Armut  und  Irauer  ist  .iede=, 
Winkel  iibeifillt,  i,  , 

Lauren  die  Kinderlein  zu  begegnen  ein  lieblichen  Schmeuhcl  luul  a  Belumdlung,  a 

nette —  . 
Lauten  sie  zu  dem  Lincoln  House  wekhe  ist  mit  Freindschaft  fur  sie  angetult. 

3. 

Nach  der  Schule  ganze  Gruppen  ringlen  sie  das  Lincoln  House  hcnuii. 

Wo  wie  mit  eineni  jNIagnet  zeiht  sie  in  der  Warme  und  in  Licht  herein; 
Wo  sie  kihinen  sich  erfrischen  und  etwas  bliihen  wie  mit  Regen  die  Blum; 

AVo  sie  kiinnen  die  Findriicke  bekommen  was  ist  crhabeii  und  feiii. 

4. 

Und  die  Jugend  die  biiiusende  wekhe  Vergniigen  sich  -wiinsclit. 

Sie  zeiht  iind  sie  laiift  zu  dem  Lincoln  House. 
Dort  spielt  sie.  doit  tanzt  sie.  dort  ist  sie  mit  Frieden  gesegnet. 

Dort  findet  sie  Platz  fur  ihre  geistiae  Fahigkeiten  zu  seigen. 

— ]SL\RY  KRIVONOvS. 

(Poem  read  by  Miss  I^eb.) 


Kroll,  rillie  C, 


ALLEGIANCE 


"The  years  roll  on,  and 
generations  rise," 


"  ■  *  *  *  -  -p' 

Allegiance  "i^ 

Thp  vears  roll  on,  and  generations  rise,  - 

St  Lincoln's  name  lives  on  and  never  dies. 

Across  this  lovely  land  from  sea  to  sea, 

^wo  races  pause  to  ^^e^^^^^.^S  hand; 
One  nation  lives,  bound  by  a  smgle  haiKi, 

Zl  nag  unfurls  across  -^^SS'i'A 


Kronsha-en,  A.  TOASTING  ABE  "Here's  to  a  rail-splitter  who 

served  his  countr^^. 


TOASTING  ABE 
By  A.  Kronshagen  Jr. 

Here's  to  a  rail-splitter  who  served 

his  country, 
Protected    the    Negro;  answered 

their  slave  call; 
Here's  to  the  patient,  God-fearing, 

noble  man  .  .  . 
Whose    honest   kindness  touched 

the  hearts  of  all. 

Here's  to  his  unselfish  devotion, 
ability  and  noble  life; 

The  man  who  issued  the  famous 
"Emancipation  Proc  1  a  m  a- 
tion" — 

Here's  to  "idle"  Abe;  writer,  sur- 
veyor, lawyer,  too  .  .  . 
The    lanky    man    who    saved  a 
mighty  nation!  — 

Herel's  to  a  man  whose  cleverness 

was  imagination, 
A  .courageous,  favorite  president  of 

the  U.S.a!, 
His  beneficial  humor  lives  on  to- 
day and  forever; 
The  rryimoYj  of  him  is  enshrined 
m  hearts  today. — 
— 3ks — 

So  cometh  another  Lincoln's 
birthday,  this  Wednesday, 


KARLW.KRUDOP     JtS7<  iS^v 


LUTHERAN  HOMES,  ROOM  126  6701  SO.  ANTHONY  BLVD. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IN,  48816-2012 
TEMPORARY  ADDRESS   CHARIOT  STANDING  BY 

STEAM  LOCOMOTIVE 


The  train,  re-rounted 

Through  Indianapollce, 

On  its  way  to  Springfield. 

No  matter.  Crowds 

Still  assemble 

at  trackside  and  station. 

Tad,  only  eight,  wonders 

Why  grown-ups  spoke 

In  whispers. 

Uncle  Hiram,  dressed 

In  black,  could  have 

Been  an  undertaker. 

A  high  pitched  voice 

"Listen,  Its  coming 

I  hear  the  whistle: 

Whooo-aah,  whooo  whoo,  whoo. 

The  steam  locomotive, 
Both  somber,  dignified. 
Approaches,  slowly  now. 
Spheee-ah,  Spheee-arah; 
Timed  to  the  strokes 
Of  push  rods 
Hooked  to  six 
Driving  wheels: 
Spheee-eech,  spheee-etch, 
clank. 

Handkerchiefs  appear 

As  each  black  draped 

Car  passes. 

The  women's  sobs 

Are  audible,  though 

Men  suppress  theirs. 

Those  who  disagreed 

With  his  policies 

Were  there,  Others, 

remembered  a  tall, 

gaunt  man,  arising 

From  behind  the 

President's  desk 

With  a  handshake 

And  midwestern  greeting. 


The  engine  is  relentlas, 
Spheee-isch,  spheee-sh,  clank. 

Malinda,  tugged  on 

Mommy's  dress: 

■'Mommy,  what  should  I  do 

With  the  flowers 

We  brought?" 

Mommy's  thoughts  are 

Elsewhere,  of  a 

Tall,  gangling  son: 

"I'm  off  to  the  war.  Mom!" 

Off  to  the  war. 

Never  to  return. 

"That  these  honored  dead  -  -  -  " 
"Sweetheart,"    Mommy  didn't 
quite  hear,  but  through  sobs, 
"We'll  place  flowers 
On  Albert's  grave". 

There  it  goes. 

Taking  with  it  the 

Lament,  Spheee-esh,  clank. 

Indiana  citizens 

Had  paid  their  reverent 

Respects.     Smaller,  smaller. 

Again,  fingers  touched 

The  cord:     \-Jhoooo-ah,  VJho,  who. 

As  a  boy  you  remembered. 
Lazing  away 

A  warm,  languid,  Sunday 

Afternoon.     On  your  bed. 

How  quiet!     Then,  from  a 

distance,     there  came 

that  haunting,  plaintive 

sound,  that  only  the  whistle 

On  a  steam  locomotive 

Could  do:  muffled  through 

Thick  summer  air: 

Whoooo-ah,  whooo-ah  whoo,  whoo. 

Farewell,  Mr.  Lincoln! 
Truly,  Abe,  you  belong 
To  the  ages! 


Karl  Krudop  -  1996 
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